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GERARD PHILIPE died last year. The original Caligula in Camus’ 
play, and subsequently a film star who refused to abandon the 
theatre, he has been lamented in France as a supreme artist, as a 
captivating figure and as an admirable human being. 


FOR THE COVER PHOTOGRAPH thanks are due the Services Culturels 
de l'Ambassade de France, 972 Fifth Avenue, New York. Under 
the direction of M. EDOUARD MorROT-SIR, permanent representative 
of the French Universities in the United States, this organization 
offers many kinds of assistance to those who seek information on 
French intellectual and educational matters. 


Our next issue, due in the fall, will consider the impact or MYTH OF 
NAPOLEON. It will be followed, in 1961, by issues on WOMEN WRIT- 
ERS and on JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU. 


BERNARD De Boer, of 102 Beverly Road, Bloomfield N. J., con- 
tinues to represent us with the New York bookstore trade. MRs. 
TAMARA BIEBER continues to expedite French books from Totoket 
Road, RFD, 1, Quaker Hill, Conn. 


VALE—to our business manager of three years’ standing, WILLIAM 
DERVENIOTES, and best wishes on his way as Woodrow Wilson Fellow 
and graduate student in history. He will be missed. 
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Who Was Albert Camus ? 


Albert Camus is no more. It is a heavy loss, and we who admired 
and loved him will not soon find consolation. For Albert Camus was 
a presence, being one of those rare artists who create in order to 
serve men, even beyond the limits of their art, with a total forgetful- 
ness of their personal importance. 

Jean-Paul Sartre and Francois Mauriac, one an atheist and the 
other a militant Catholic, who had had their quarrels with Camus, 
voice the same feeling of loss. Only since his death have they become 
aware to what an extent Camus was present in their thoughts when- 
ever they read, pondered or wrote. They asked themselves, as Sartre 
puts it: “What does he think about it now?” 

André Malraux, one of Camus’ intellectual masters, salutes in 
him “one of those who keeps France alive in the hearts of men.” 
Jean-Louis Barrault exclaims: “I have lost a brother!” So does Jean 
Cayrol, and he continues: “We all feel that we have lost a member 
of the family . . . he was one of the few writers who existed when 
they wrote.” 

Outside France, writers and journalists voice the same emotions 
of affection and bereavement. Even Arriba, the Phalangist paper, 
recalls splendid pages written by Camus about Spain (and fails to 
recall others), and speaks of him with enthusiasm. There are but 
two exceptions, and these are significant. The Catholic paper Ya, 
under the heading “A. Camus, a writer harmful to youth,” enlarges 
on the notion that Camus deliberately remained aloof from the truth, 
and that he was a grand master of error for European youth, whom 
he tried to lead astray. This view links up with that of Unita, the 
Italian Communist publication, which spoke of the “precarious char- 
acter of his ideological position . . . destined to end in a dead, sterile 
zone.” 

How can such strong feeling and such passionate declarations 
have been expressed upon the disappearance of a young author (he 
was 47 years old when he died), although his works had not aroused 
universal enthusiasm? Perhaps Camus was one of the few writers 
who really seize hold of their readers and Jeave an indelible impres- 
sion. Or we may hope to obtain a less summary answer by consider- 
ing his actual existence. To conduct this examination properly an 
entire objectivity would be required. I am not sure I can achieve 
it. For | had met Camus. And it was impossible to know him without 


loving him or without feeling, at the very least, irresisi.bly attracted 
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to him. We shall try, in what follows, to throw some light on the 
salient facts of his existence. They will help us to understand how 


and why Renown, so suddenly and unexpectedly, descended upon 
the young author.’ 


In a wretched two-room dwelling a woman of 25, her face drawn 
with fatigue, rocks her baby. She is silent, always silent, no lullaby 
escapes her lips and she does not hear the infant’s gurglings. For 
Camus’ mother was deaf, and she spoke with difficulty. She could 
not read or write. In his first published essay, L’Envers et l’endroit, 
Camus paints his own portrait as a child filled with fears, alongside 
this mute mother whose wonderful eyes alone could speak and for 
whom he felt a boundless pity. The dwelling, which also housed his 
grandmother, a half-paralyzed uncle and an older brother, was in 
the working-class district of Belcourt in Algiers. Maltese, Italians, 
Spaniards, Jews and Arabs made up the population, with some few 
people of French descent. 

Sometimes a neighbor would come in to chat with the uncle. Then 
the little Albert would hear them speak of that far-off, dark, cold, 
fearsome Europe where fathers were killed by bomb fragments and 
remained buried forever in the mud. That had been his own father’s 
fate, killed in the Battle of the Marne when Albert was a one-year- 
old. All that the son ever knew of this father, an illiterate agricultural 
laborer of Alsatian origin, was his name and a photograph that grew 
yellower as time went by. 

His mother kept the whole family alive by doing housework. When 
she went out she left Albert and his brother with their grandmother, 
a harsh, ill-tempered woman of limited outlook who ruled them with 
heavy hand. Albert used to escape from these surroundings and play 
in the street with the little Arabs, Jews and others who spoke the 
picturesque jargon of the Algiers suburbs, It was French, of a kind, 
made up of words coming from every country with a shore on the 
Mediterranean. 

That was the envers, the reverse of the page. The endroit or 
recto was formed by the luxuriant beauty of the African earth, with 
its flaming sky, its golden beaches and fickle sea, so magnificently 
evoked throughout Camus’ works. 

Like all the other children, Camus went to the local elementary 
school. There he learned to speak standard French. He realized 
quite early that he was growing away from his own folk, the Her- 
nandez family—it had come from Spain—to which his mother be- 
longed. He became aware of the poverty of his home and secretly re- 


*Some biographical details have been taken from Germaine Brée’s excellent 
book on Camus. 
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belled against its ugliness. In spite of himself he felt a stranger in 
the family, though at the same time he was acquiring intellectual and 
moral characteristics that bore the unique stamp of his particular 
origins. For poverty goes hand in hand with pride, in the milieu of 
poor working-class folk in Europe, especially in Spain, and this is 
perhaps even more true of North Africa. Unknown are the illusions, 
the facile consolations, the compromises, the minor skulduggeries 
or major turpitudes that distinguish European middle-class circles 
where, as Camus was to put it, “nobody knows what it’s like to be 
hungry, for a whole day.” It was in the smithy of this proletarian 
setting that Camus forged the strength and nobility that would never 
leave him, 

The school teacher was M. Louis Germain. This freethinker, up- 
right, honorable, profoundly attached to his democratic and secular 
principles, taught his pupils to esteem values which today seem 
sadly dated: devotion, sincerity, honesty and detachment from mate- 
rial things. Impressed by little Albert’s sensitivity and intelligence, 
M. Germain took an interest in him and came to play the part of a 
father. He imbued him with a passion for soccer. He could often be 
seen with his young pupil at soccer matches. Thirty years later it was 
to Louis Germain that Camus dedicated his speech accepting the 
Nobel Prize, as he had already dedicated to him his first work, pub- 
lished in 1937: L’Envers et l’endroit. 

Thanks to M. Germain’s efforts, Camus obtained at the Algiers 
lycée the scholarship to which he was entitled as the son of a French- 
man killed in the War. He was then a little boy of ten, pale, under- 
nourished and badly dressed. Each morning as he entered the class- 
room his ears were still humming with the mixture of slang, Arabic 
and Spanish spoken by the rough proletarians of Belcourt’s rue de 
Lyon, where his family lived. This trail, fatherless boy suddenly found 
himself surrounded by the sons of wealthy colons, of high officials, 
and of notables. They were a spoiled lot, well fed and well dressed, 
and their fathers had all the prejudices of superiority based on cast, 
race and money that are so deeply rooted in most of the non-intel- 
lectual European bourgeoisie, and even more ingrained in Algeria 
than in mainland France. Then there occurred, in Camus, a crystal- 
lization of intellectual and emotional attitudes that he would never 
give up, despite his obvious mental suppleness, and which would 
mark a significant part of his life and work. 

He needed no other lesson to reveal to him social injustice. Chil- 
dren’s readiness to practise cruelty is well known. One can easily 
imagine what slights to self-esteem, what humiliations and insults 
must have been inflicted on this child with his shabby clothes, crude 
ways and clumsy speech, by schoolfellows who look on table manners 
as the supreme test of human worth and whose moral code can be 
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succinctly expressed: come out on top. It was then, though still un- 
consciously, that Camus made the choice of what he would be as 
long as he lived. Once and for all he took his stand on the side of the 
poor, the unfortunate, the oppressed, of all those who, like his mother, 
suffer but are unable to express their sufferings. It was quite natural 
that he should champion the underdog. He identified with them be- 
cause he was one of them. And so he remained, emotionally, through- 
out his life—with pride and dignity. 

Though he felt more and more isolated in his own home, where 
he was looked on “as a phenomenon that was getting an education,” 
all his affection went nevertheless to his own class. This remarkable 
cleavage in his soul explains his passion for justice, truth and liberty 
and, as a necessary concomitant, his love of humanity. It was during 
these years of adolescence that his social creed took shape. He abided 
by it to the end, and gave it clear expression in a speech he delivered 
in Saint-Etienne on May 10, 1953: 


For my part, I have never admitted any aristocracies but 
those of work and intelligence, and now I know that together 
they form a single nobility, that they can find truth and, par- 
ticularly, efficacy in union, that separated they can be van- 
quished one after the other by the forces of tyranny and 
barbarism, but that together, on the contrary, they will become 
the law of the world. 


At the lycée his genius saved him from sinking into a sterile 
bitterness or adopting the piteous conformity of the wretch eager to 
win acceptance from those he looks on as his betters. His reaction 
was one of self-esteem, so excessive that a teacher reproved him for 
his “Castilian pride.” By remaining true to himself, and helped by 
the charm that radiated from him, he succeeded in gaining for his 
qualities of character and intellect the admiration of his fellow pupils, 
who dubbed him “the little prince.”” He learned, in these surround- 
ings, to feel at ease from the outset with anybody. 

In “Premiére Supérieure” (the final year) his teacher was Jean 
Grenier, the philosopher and poet, who became his friend and, one 
might say, his second father in the spirit. He studied with moderation, 
devoting most of his time to the pleasures of existence: dancing, 
swimming, soccer (he was goalkeeper for the Algiers Racing Club 
Universitaire). He was happy. He was seventeen. 

It was at this point, in 1930, that the “little prince” fell a victim 
to pulmonary tuberculosis. Hitherto he had lived in the present 
moment; with a liberty unknown in Europe he had savored all the 
delights available for a body unhampered by inhibitions. Now he was 
snatched away from these pleasures and confined in the ward of a 
gloomy hospital. Terror and humiliation beset him. For a while he 
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thought he was lost. Surrounded by so many sick persons he con- 
fronted for the first time the face of death, and found it ugly. He ac- 
quired self-awareness. He awakened to an inner life. As recovery 
drew near, he first gave way to despondency. Then he felt able. to 
envisage a possible future. This brush with death taught him to 
see with clarity the living human being. On leaving the hospital, 
apparently healed, he had the urge to remain alone and decided to 
move away from the family. 

He entered the university as a student of philosophy, subsisting by 
means of varied employments. Once again he had as a teacher Jean 
Grenier, who would have a marked influence on his intellectual de- 
velopment. Despite material difficulties Camus began to live with 
frenzy, with that euphoria known to those “risen from the dead.” 
Since everything came easily to him he took part in all kinds of 
activities, “devouring everything, life, ideas, ambition, women.” Yet 
underneath this seeming dispersion his genius took good care that his 
internal unity should be preserved. He felt that he had it in him to 
become a good actor, a good writer. His friends and fellow students 
began to admire him. But he was wary. He hated any mention of his 
“gifts.” He rejected the notion that he had been “chosen by the 
gods.” The pride of the superman, like pride of birth, was foreign to 
him. Conscious of having won a victory over himself during his ill- 
ness, he recognized only merit, the discipline one imposes on oneself, 
the success due entirely to individual effort. Because of his illness he 
had given up the idea of teaching, and impelled by a feeling of in- 
security he gave up one job after another: meteorologist, tutor, 
salesman of automobile accessories, secretary in an import-export 
firm, At this time he began to make hurried entries in copybooks, 
from which his first works would soon emerge. In 1936 he was able, 
nevertheless, to submit his thesis for the diploma, under the guid- 
ance of Jean Grenier, who was a Catholic. The subject was the in- 
fluence of Plotinus on St. Augustine. 


The time given up to sports, to study and to earning a livelihood did 
not hold back Camus from considering social and political questions. 
In 1934, at the age of twenty, influenced by the writings of such men 
as André Gide and Malraux, attracted by the interest the Communists 
showed in the wretched state of the Arabs and disgusted by the abject 
attitude of the democracies vis-a-vis Mussolini, Hitler and Franco, 
Camus, along with his friends, joined the Communist Party. In 1936 
he founded, in Algiers, the Théatre du Travail. The company was 
made up of students and workers, of Frenchmen, Jews and Algerians 
of various origins. As the opening spectacle he presented an adapta- 
tion of Malraux’ Days of Wrath. This first endeavor, which was well 
received by a youthful audience, was followed by a highly original 
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work entitled Révolte dans les Asturies, This “team creation” was 
written, staged and acted collectively by Camus and his friends. Sub- 
sequently printed in Algiers, it bore a dedication to “Sancho, San- 
tiago, Antonio, Ruiz and Leén,” Oviedo miners who had been bru- 
tally massacred, two years before, by the Spanish police. The play’s 
central theme was the absurdity of violence, a conviction that was 
later to find expression in other works, notably Caligula and 
The Rebel. 

It was not long before Camus and the Party were at loggerheads. 
The Party, exclusively for reasons of political opportunism, had sud- 
denly reversed its attitude with respect to the Arabs, and now ap- 
peared hostile and contemptuous. Camus, into the bargain, had vigor- 
ously refused to make his theatre group an organ of political propa- 
ganda, whatever its complexion might be. Two years after they had 
joined the Party, Camus and his friends left it—and were later ex- 
pelled. Closing the Théatre du Travail they founded the Théatre de 
Equipe. They rejected the narrow limits of political preachment and 
sought instead of genuinely pedagogic, a broadly cultural, humanistic 
basis, for their dramatic activities, Camus was the leading spirit. He 
acted, directed, wrote, adapted. He staged a Prometheus Bound of 
his own, and a number of plays by French and European dramatists. 

At this time, also, his friend Pascal Pia, editor of the daily paper 
Alger Républicain, sent him to investigate the situation of the 
Kabyles, a mountain folk who lived to the south of Algiers. Camus’ 
articles (June 1935), while based on a scrupulous study of the facts, 
are written in a very personal style. He made plain the miserable 
condition of the Kabyles but wrote quite coldly, with no show of 
emotion, in an almost photographic way. He wound up be making 
concrete proposals for betterment that were obviously based on 
commonsense considerations and avoided any display of feeling 
or emotion. 

The impact of the report was like that of a bomb exploding in a 
blue sky. Official circles, both in Algiers and in Paris, took umbrage. 
As a consequence Camus was classified as “suspect.” From that 
time on he could never shake off his haunting concern for the eco- 
nomic and political situation of Algeria. As soon as World War II 
came to an end, naively hoping that such issues could at last be 
resolved he entered into contact a number of times with the cabinets 
that so rapidly replaced one another, and he strove to overcome 
their inertia, In Combat, and later in L’Express, he published several 
series of articles on the matter. He had clearly foreseen all the tragic 
events that have marked these last five years. But he was unable, 
while there was still time, to shake the national conscience. Only the 
sound of the bombs could do that. Camus returned regularly to 
Algeria to visit his family, to carry out the investigations his articles 
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called for and to give lectures, in which he put forward practical 
proposals. Some of the solutions Camus advocated have been adopted 
by the present French Government, which is trying to carry them 
out. Yet Camus, a few years ago, was the first French journalist to 
be expelled from Algeria by order of the authorities. 


(Translated by Kenneth Douglas) 
Note: This is the first section of a much longer paper by Dr. Rubé. 


We very much regret that considerations of space make it impossible 
to print it in full—YFS 








GEORGES J. JOYAUX 


Albert Camus and North Africa 


The young writer who left North Africa in the late thirties for a 
“sad,” “dark,” “dreary” and fear-stricken Europe, brought with him 
the two or three essential images out of which a writer evolves his 
message, and the works to express it. Thus, to comprehend fully 
Camus’ philosophy—in the broader meaning of the word, as Camus, 
unlike Sartre, is not primarily a philosopher—one cannot ignore his 
birthplace, Algeria, and his active participiaton, throughout his 
youth, in the life of this land of “invincible summer.” His early 
writings, whether they be essays (L’Envers et l’endroit, 1937, and 
Noces, 1939) or journalistic contributions (his reports on the con- 
dition of the native population in Algeria), are the necessary keys to 
an understanding of his later works; they also provide an answer to 
those who have shunned Camus for his failure, in recent years, to 
enter actively into the bitter controversy arising from the Algerian 
question. We shall try, in the following pages, to discuss Camus’ debt 
to Algeria and to shed some light on his much-debated silence con- 
cerning the tragedy ravaging his homeland. 

At first glance, “it is certain that the presence of Algeria in Camus’ 
work is manifested first of all by the fervent and lyrical cult this 
Mediterranean pays to the sun, the light . . .”' The imprint of Algeria, 
though more particularly evident in Camus’ prose poems, Noces and 
L’Eté, is characteristic of the large majority of his literary produc- 
tions; even its absence—as is the case in The Fall—is purposefully 
and magisterially used by the author to emphasize the hellish atmos- 
phere of the northern climates. It is in North Africa that Camus de- 
veloped his “style gonflé de suc,”* so perfectly adapted to his Nuptials 
with the physical world, 





there is an unusual vitality in the language of Noces, which 
stems from the direct elemental quality of the images used 
and the intensity of the sensuous charges these images carry: 
the sea, “in its silver armor,” the countryside “black with 
light,” the “yellow and blue” world of Tipasa, and the violent 
bath of “sun and wind” into which one is plunged at Djemila.* 


1 Aimé Dupuy, L’Algérie dans les lettres d’expression frangaise (Paris: Editions 
universitaires, 1957), 128. 

Robert de Luppé, Albert Camus (Paris: Presses universitaires, 1951), 111. 
*Germaine Bréc, Camus (New Brunswick: Rutgers University Press, 1959), 


80-81. 
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It is true that Camus profusely returned North Africa’s generosity 
by making it the physical and emotional décor of most of his works: 


Besides L’Envers et l’endroit and Noces, L’Etranger, a first 
draft of his play Caligula, and Le Mythe de Sisyphe were all 
conceived and in part written in the years before 1939. To 
Algeria, too, are dedicated many of Camus’ most admirable 
pages, these written over a long period of years and published 
in a single volume L’Eté (1954). North Africa not only 
furnishes the decor of L’Etranger and La Peste, it also plays 
a role in all Camus’ work, bearing those essential images 


and symbols that give a writer his individuality, his own 
clearly differentiated style.* 


Still, Algeria gave Camus more than a style and a décor. As the 
title of his first publication indicates, L’Envers et l’endroit, Camus’ 
childhood and adolescence in Algeria marked him deeply with certain 
attitudes toward man, life and the world. His emotional reactions to 
the physical milieu and the kind of life it suggests, from the start 
gave direction to his intellectual development—a direction which, la- 
ter, he tried to justify on philosophical grounds. As we have men- 
tioned earlier, and as Professors Brée and Cruickshank have so ably 
shown in their recent studies of Camus, emotions always preceded the 
intellect in Camus. 

From his “pays sans legons” Camus learned two things: “there is, 
on the one hand, the misery of man, on the other ‘all the lights of the 
world.’ *’* And to Nuptials, the ode to the physical world, Camus op- 
poses the essays of L’Envers et l’Endroit, where 


poverty, old age, the solitary travels of a young man without 
money, the silent, helpless night of vigil beside a mother 
loved but inaccessible . . . strip the individual bare of illusion, 
habit, diversion, and bring him face to face with the incom- 
prehensibility of his life and of his death.® 


North Africa led Camus to an immediate enjoyment of life, to a 


kind of voluptuous, never satiated epicureanism masterfully expressed 
in the four essays of Noces: 


I like this life . . . and would like to talk about it in freedom: 
it gives me pride in my human condition. Yet I was often told: 
“There is nothing to be proud about”! Indeed, I do believe 
there are many reasons to be proud: the sun, the sea, my 


* Brée, op. cit., 13. 


° Philip Thody, Albert Camus (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957), 
9-10. 


* Brée, op. cit., 72. 
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heart leaping with youth, my strong and salty body, and this 
huge décor where tenderness and glory mingle in yellow and 
blue. My task is to apply both my strength and all my re- 
sources to the conquest of all that.’ 


For Camus, the African, what matters is to live life and not to in- 
vent a meaning for it, for while doing so we might let go of it and 
thus find ourselves unable to possess it fully. “Summer in Algiers,” 
one of the four essays of Noces, is pervaded with the horror of death, 
a death that puts an end to the fullest enjoyment of life—this life, 
here and now: 


If I refuse obstinately to believe in all the “after” of this 
world, it is because I am most unwilling to renounce my 
present wealth... 


If there be a sin against life, it consists less in despairing 
about this, our earthly existence, than in placing our hope 
in another one and thus escaping the implacable greatness 
of the one given to us... 


This country does not teach any lesson. It does not promise 
nor does it suggest anything. All it does is to give, and that it 
does profusely. It is entirely given to the eyes and one knows 
it as soon as one begins enjoying it... 


Men find here [in Algiers] throughout their youth a life in 
keeping with their beauty. And after that, decay and oblivion 
take over, but they knew it, They bet on the flesh and they 
knew they would lose. . .° 


Camus bet on the flesh; and like his countrymen he knew he 
would lose. If in his works this form of hedonism is often held in 
check, it is not because Camus discovered “others” and solidarity in 
the Resistance movement, but rather because he was aware, from the 
start, of the existence of the other side of the coin, l’envers. Thus, 
to say “there might be shame in being happy alone,”® like Rambert 
in La Peste, is not an expected comment for Camus. This belief, 
implicit in him from the beginning, reflects the other ligne de force of 
the young Algerian writer. Undoubtedly, recent European history 
further increased Camus’ acquaintance with poverty, misery, and 
inhumanity. As he puts it, “Do you know that over a period of 
twenty-five years, between 1922 and 1947, 70 million Europeans— 


"Albert Camus, Noces (Paris: Gallimard, 1950), 20. 
* Camus, Noces, 34, 63, 64. 
*Camus, La Peste (Paris: Gallimard, 1947), 171. 
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men, women and children—have been uprooted, deported and 
killed’??? 

Still, as early as 1937, L’Envers et lendroit (too little known 
until recently) reveals Camus’ awareness of the other side of the coin, 
a side all the darker because of its singular contrast with the “inex- 
haustible sun” of Nuptials. L’Envers et l’endroit is concerned pri- 
marily with Camus’ poverty-stricken childhood, his early acquaint- 
ance with death and its true meaning. In the preface to the long- 
awaited re-edition of this work, he openly acknowledges his debt to 


North Africa, singling out these early essays as the foundation of his 
later productions: 


Every artist preserves, down deep, a unique source which 
feeds throughout his life, what he is and what he says... As 
for myself, I know that my source is in L’Envers et l’endroit, 
in this world of poverty and light where I lived for a long 
time and the memory of which still protects me from the two 


opposite dangers which threaten every artist, resentment and 
satisfaction.? 


Had Camus’ early encounter with the darkness of poverty not been 


balanced by the inexhaustible sun of Algeria, his reaction might have 
been quite different: 


Poverty was never a misfortune for me; it was always counter- 
balanced by the richness of light . . . poverty prevented me 
from believing that everything is all right under the sun and in 
History; the sun taught me that History is not everything.® 


Thus, through Camus’ own words, we become aware how he prof- 
ited from one of the many injustices of the world, the injustice of 
climate. Both this envers and this endroit of the world have prevented 


Camus from going all the way in either of the two directions suggested 
to him in his early years: 


To enjoy life to the fullest is impossible; I knew it in spite of 
the great talents which are mine for this kind of attitude... 


The times [of true despair] came, and they destroyed every- 


— within me, except precisely my inordinate appetite for 
ife.* 


* Quoted in Brée, op. cit., 3. 


*Camus, L’Envers et l’endroit (Paris: Gallimard, 1958), 13. 
* Camus, L’Envers, 13. 
“Camus, L’Envers, 26-27. 
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As early as 1937, in the concluding essay of L’Envers et l’endroit, 
Camus revealed his dual allegiance to these two contradictory ideas. 


I belong to the world through all my gestures, to men through 
all my pity and my gratitude. Between these two facets of 
the world I do not wish to choose, I do not want one to 
choose . . . If I listen to the irony slinking behind all things, 
it slowly emerges, blinking its small clear eye: live as if. . .° 


The resulting search for measure (that is proportion, limitation, 
degree), necessarily brought about by these two conflicting attitudes, 
was to become a third factor in the making of Camus’ emotional and 
artistic personality. 

We might point out here that the same concern with measure is 
at the very basis of Camus’ attitude toward the Algerian crisis. It is 
interesting to notice, however, that Gabriel Audisio, one of the first to 
study the spirit of North Africa and the Mediterranean mind—of 
which it is an aspect—comments on its measure and classicism. 


This tendency to classicism is the quest carried out by North 
Africans for measure, as they know the excessiveness which 
is within them . . . Classic . . . that word had to emerge, for 
it was inevitable that this spirit of extremes and alternation, 
going from reason to instinct, lawlessness to asceticism, bom- 
bast to dryness, should know its classic phases—that is, 
phases when its tendencies balanced." 


In the eloquent tribute which Jean-Paul Sartre pays to Camus in 
a recent issue of France-Observateur, he sums up in these words the 
critiques addressed to Camus from the point of view of “engagement”: 


For us as much as for him, for those who are responsible 
for order as much as for those who oppose it, it was impor- 
tant that he should abandon his silence, that he decide, 
conclude . . . for us, uncertain, compass-less, it was necessary 
that our best men should reach the end of the tunnel.’ 


Undoubtedly many were shocked by Camus’ silence, by his failure 
to play the role of “directeur de conscience,” which France usually 
assigns to her men of letters: 


In times of national crisis, the French turn to their writers, 
because the writer is by definition in France the man who 


5 Camus, L’Envers, 124. 

® Gabriel Audisio, “Le génie de l'Afrique du Nord de Saint Augustin 4 Albert 
Camus,” Annales du Centre Universitaire Méditerranéen (Nice: Publications 
des Amis de la Société du C. U. M., 1954), 160. 

7 Jean-Paul Sartre, “Albert Camus,” France-Observateur (6 janvier, 1960), 16. 
Translation in The Reporter (February 4, 1960), 34. 
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looks at the world of his heart, but who also looks at the 
world itself and seeks to integrate in his writings some con- 
sideration concerning the affairs of the world.*® 


It is of course true that Camus’ silence seems hardly typical of his 
deep-seated compassion for his fellowmen, or his boundless love for 
his native land. As he put it, “I have with Algeria a love-affair which 
undoubtedly will never end.”® 

On the other hand, it is also true that it is agonizingly difficult 
for a man of integrity to make a definite choice between two worlds 
to both of which he belongs. A similar choice today confronts a 
large number of indigenous North African writers—Mohammed Dib, 
Kateb Yacine, Driss Chraibi, Albert Memmi, etc—whose dual al- 
legiance to these conflicting worlds—the world of their youth and 
tradition, and the occidental world which helped them to take con- 
scious stock of themselves—places them in an extremely difficult 
position. Yet, though unwilling to sever their ties with either world, 
their writings bear testimony to the wretched condition of the native 
North African population, and leave little doubt as to where their 
sympathies lie. In the same manner, the reader who is acquainted 
with Camus’ works, especially with his journalistic writings (later 
collected and published in three volumes, Actuelles I, II, III), can 
have no doubt as to Camus’ attitude toward the Algerian war nor, for 
that matter, of his position whenever men commit acts of injustice. 

To understand Camus’ refusal to join Sartre, Malraux and others 
in their condemnation of French behavior in North Africa, or at 
least to place it in proper perspective, one must go back to the past 
and retrace Camus’ steps from the sunny shores of Algeria to the 
somber and “all too often ignoble Europe of war and mass murder.”* 

As early as 1939 Camus, then on the staff of the Alger-Républi- 
cain, had made his position clear regarding the presence of the French 
in his native Algeria. His reports on the conditions of the Kabyle 
tribes left no doubt of his awareness of the wretchedness of the 
native population and of France’s failure to assume her role: 


I am forced to admit that the working conditions in Kabylie 
are those of a slave system... 


Only one tenth of the school-age children can take advantage 

of educational opportunities . . . the few beautiful and large 

schools, I feel, are especially for tourists and commissions of 

inquiry, and they sacrifice the elementary needs of the natives 

to matters of prestige . . . Education should also undergo a 
* Wallace Fowlie, A Guide to Contemporary French Literature (New York: 
Meridian Books, 1957), 14. 


® Quoted in Brée, op. cit., 16. 
* Brée, op. cit., 5. 
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more basic change . . . Kabylie will have more schools when 
the artificial barrier separating European from native schools is 
lifted, when, in a word, two peoples made to understand each 
other begin to know each other side by side on the benches of 
a single school... 


If we are really serious about assimilation, and if we really 
want this worthy people to be French, we should not begin by 
separating them from the French... 


If colonialism were ever able to find a justification, it would 
be in the extent to which it helps conquered peoples to main- 
tain their personality. And if we have a duty in this country, 
it is to allow one of the proudest and most human populations 
in the world to remain faithful to itself and its destiny.* 


These lines seem sufficient to indicate Camus’ stand on Algeria long 
before the outbreak of the Algerian rebellion. One should not be sur- 
prised, therefore, to find out that following the publication of these 
reports, Camus became persona non grata in Algiers and had to move 
to Oran and later to Paris. 

For the next few years he threw himself wholeheartedly into the 
fight against the German occupant, the years which saw the many 
remarkable editorials he contributed to Combat, and his deeply 
moving and humanistic Lettres a un ami allemand. 


I still believe that this world has no higher meaning, but I 
know that something in it has meaning and that is man, be- 
cause he is the only being who demands that he should have 
one. This world has at least the truth of man, and our task is 
to give him arguments against fate itself. Furthermore, this 
world has no other raison d’étre than man, and the latter has 
to be saved if we intend to preserve the idea we have of life. 
Your smile and contempt would answer me: “What does 
‘save man’ mean”? That is what I have been shouting at you 
with all my heart; it is not to mutilate him and give a chance 
to justice which he is the only one to conceive.’ 


On the morrow of the Liberation, Camus once again returned to 
the Algerian question in a series of editorials pleading for drastic 
changes in French policies: 


Does one realize that in this land, where land and sky in- 
cite to happiness, millions of men suffer from hunger? 


I read in a morning paper that 80% of the Arabs want to 
become French citizens. In the present state of affairs I would 


2Camus, Actuelles Il] (Paris: Gallimard, 1958), 51, 63-64, 64, 89-90. 
*Camus, Lettres a2 un ami allemand (Paris: Gallimard, 1948), 78-79. 
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say, rather, that though they did wish it, they are no longer 
interested... French policy in Algeria has always been twenty 
years behind. . .* 


But the postwar years were to prove very bitter to Camus and all 
those who had viewed the Resistance movement as the dawn of a new 
day. 


Most of these hopes were woefully disappointed . . . A brood- 
ing sense of frustration hangs over the former members of the 
Resistance, over the advocates of social and political reforms, 
and over intellectuals in general.° 


Camus, more perhaps than any other intellectual, was deeply dis- 
illusioned by the failure of France—its government and its people— 
to fulfill its role. The three volumes of Actuelles, “moving from hope 
and certainty to a kind of inner weariness and distress . . . are the 
record of an evolution which was characteristic of many of Camus’ 
compatriots, men of the ‘liberal left,’ baffled by the morass of French 
politics.”® As the Algerian “cancer” developed, and as tension 
mounted on both sides, Camus found it more and more difficult to 
choose, though there can be no doubt that he never condoned the 
excesses—no matter which camp they came from, 


unable to join either of the extreme camps. . . I have decided 
to participate no longer in the endless polemics which have 
no other result than to stiffen the positions in Algeria and 


to divide still further a France already poisoned with hatreds 
and sects...” 


The short story “The Guest,” in L’Exil et le royaume (1957), is 
a fictional attempt “to express the personal difficulties which he him- 
self experiences in judging the Algerian situation.”* It should be 
pointed out that Daru, the Algerian-born school teacher entrusted 
with delivering an Arab prisoner to the French authorities, leaves the 
decision to his prisoner, only to discover that the latter chooses to 
walk to his jail. Most of all, the story illustrates the lack of under- 
standing of both sides, and the respective failure of the “Darus” and 
the natives to communicate. 

As Philip Thody pointed out in his recent study of Albert Camus, 
the “Réflexions sur la guillotine” (Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, juin- 


*Camus, Actuelles Ill, 103, 109. 

* Henri Peyre, The Contemporary French Novel (New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1955), 296-297. 

* Bree, op. cit., 51. 

™Camus, Actuelles Ill, 12. 

* Thody, op. cit., 87. 
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juillet, 1957), can be viewed as Camus’ indirect answer to the 
Algerian question, and as a clarification of his position. Camus’ op- 
position to the death penalty is a recurrent theme in his writings— 
just as it is a rather common theme in today’s literature. Still, the 
“Reflexions” are Camus’ first attempt to present a “reasoned argu- 
ment against the death penalty,” and as such deserve careful scrutiny. 


That Camus should, at the present moment of French history, 
with almost open warfare raging in his native Algeria, put 
all his considerable moral authority in an appeal for the 
abolition of capital punishment, raises an interesting question 
regarding /a littérature engagée .. . 


Should the writer devote himself to specifically political ques- 
tions . . . or should he be concerned with the more general 
question which Camus discusses in this essay?® 


Camus, except for his participation in the Resistance, when action 
and thought coincided so perfectly, always attempted to avoid total 
commitments which might lead him to lose his aloofness, impair his 
intellectual and moral independence, and force him to sanction death. 
As Tarrou, undoubtedly one of Camus’ mouthpieces, says in La Peste, 
“I have decided to refuse all that might, from afar or directly, for 
good or poor reasons, cause people to die or justify people’s death.”” 

As we have tried to show in the preceding pages, one of Camus’ 
lignes de force has been his constant search for measure and his 
deliberate refusal of “the values of dogmatic totalitarian statements” 
in favor of the “values of the dialogue.’ 

Undoubtedly one must agree with Sartre and regret that Camus 
did not use his high moral authority to condemn, openly and un- 
mistakably, undeniable misconduct on the part of some French 
elements in North Africa. Yet it is equally true that such con- 
demnation is there, implicit in his works, though it may not have 
the directness of Sartre’s. Though he refused “to leave the safe 
ground of morality and venture on the uncertain paths of prac- 
ticability,”* Camus did not shirk his responsibility toward the Algerian 
issue; rather, he included the answer in his stubborn faithfulness 
to man. Though undeniably tragic, the Algerian war is to Camus 
only part of that larger “plague” which assails man, the disease 
which makes questionable the future of man himself. This is and has 
always been Camus’ chief concern: 


Every generation believes it should do the world over again. 
Mine knows it will not undertake the task. But its job is 


° Thody, op. cit., 124. 
*Camus, La Peste, 208. 
* Brée, op. cit., 56. 

* Sartre, op. cit., 16. 
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still more important perhaps. It consists in preventing the 
world from undoing itself.‘ 


Thus, beneath ‘his self-imposed silence regarding French miscon- 
duct in Algeria, there is in Camus a clear, total condemnation of 
man’s inhumanity to men. For as Sartre has pointed out, “Anyone 


who read or reflected encountered the human values he held in his 
fist.”’® 


‘Camus, Discours de Suede (Paris: Gallimard, 1958), 17. 
Sartre, op. cit., 16. 
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Camus the Pagan 


No writer from the Old or the New World has been mourned in 
English-speaking countries with the same intensity of grief as was 
Albert Camus in the first weeks of 1960. A pall of gloom seemed 
to have spread over literature. The spiritual guide of many a con- 
fused and searching soul had most absurdly been ravished. No other 
writer, neither William Faulkner, in truth coolly admired in his native 
country, nor T.S. Eliot who has not donned his mantle of sage and 
prophet since the Four Quartets and whose dramatic attempts have 
scored a steady decline since Murder in the Cathedral, not even 
André Malraux, too peremptory and aloof in his cryptic lyrical as- 
sertions on silent voices—expressed in sonorous periods—could, in 
the sixth decade of our century, rival the prestige of Camus, the lay 
saint. Spontaneous tributes to him sprang up in colleges and readers’ 
clubs, resounded on the radio. That pagan writer, who had treated 
the chaplain in The Stranger, the Jesuit preacher in The Plague, the 
renegade priest in Exile and the Kingdom with undisguised hostility, 
found himself posthumously serving as a theme for many sermons. 
The bitterest of his fables, The Fall, was even interpreted by chari- 
table souls, unwilling to dispense such an intelligent negator of their 
doctrines from the unsavory felicity of their paradise, as the prelude 
to Camus’ eventual adhesion to the Christian faith, He who had 
once been invited discreetly not to remain “a Pascal without Christ” 
was hailed, through his sarcastic and garrulous lawyer turned into a 
judge-penitent, as a St. John the Baptist. 

“It is frequently out of a pagan soul that the best Christian soul 
is made,” wrote Charles Péguy in his Clio, Dialogue of History and 
of the Pagan Soul, It may be, though nothing supports such a con- 
jecture, that Camus at sixty would have embraced Catholicism. Cer- 
tainly, he disliked anti-clericalism and, in one of his last pronounce- 
ments on the subject, in September 1956, while denying that any 
signs of a turn to the Church should or could be read in The Fall, 
he added: “I do not believe in God, that is true, but I am not thereby 
an atheist.” Camus was then growingly anxious to set himself apart 
from the Existentialists of the militantly atheistic band—suspiciously 
anxious to do so, indeed, in the eyes of this writer, for one remains 
convinced that, for all practical purposes, Camus should be regarded 
as an Existentialist in all but a very few respects such as the priority 
of existence over essence. He would not have protested so much 
against such an alignment but for his fear of being turned into a 
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follower of more relentlessly logical philosophers and of sectarian 
politicians. 

But partisan attempts to annex the dead or to distort cryptic allu- 
sions in their writings would be to treat unworthily a man such as 
Camus, who was honesty and nobleness incarnate in his intellectual 
development. The works of Camus, as they stand interrupted by 
fate, utter a pagan message which is to be set beside that of the great 
pagans of antiquity and that of some of the modern pagans to whom 
Christianity owes an immense debt of gratitude—for they have asked 
the right questions and constrained Christians to evolve ever more 
satisfactory answers to them. “Neo-paganism is the great spiritual 
phenomenon of our age”—thus wrote, in The Drama of Atheistic 
Humanism (1944) the eminent Jesuit thinker, Father Henri de 
Lubac, who deplores it, but courageously concedes that many noble 
souls, indeed many “blinded Christian souls” are attracted to the 
renovated paganisin of today. ’ 

Instinct and doctrine blend in Camus’ pagan assertions. His early 
series of essays, Noces, sings a paean to the wedding-feast of sky, 
sea and the Algerian earth, supplemented by several equally rap- 
turous prose canticles in honor of his “invincible summer” burning 
through the hours of distress and squalor in his youth. Their motto 
is a vehement denial of any longing for another life. Four pages 
before the volume closes, he propounds the conclusion: “The world 
is beautiful and, outside it, there is no salvation.” The opening lines 
of the book are a disclaimer of all myths and intellectual structures 
erected to frustrate or to justify man’s naive desire for earthly happi- 
ness. “There is but one love in this world. To embrace a woman’s 
body is also to retain, close to one, that strange joy which descends 
from the sky to the sea. . . I love this life with abandon and I want 
to speak of it freely; it fills me with pride at my human fate.” Hic et 
nunc: here and now Camus, the young Pagan, like his three imme- 
diate predecessors in French literature, the Gide of Fruits of the 
Earth, Montherlant and Giono, wants to savor the delights of life. 
The notion of hell appears, but as a pleasant joke, conceived by the 
imagination of most virtuous persons. Immortality, and any ultimate 
rewards promised to those who elect the Pascalian wager, are 
spurned. “I do not choose to believe,” states the worshipper of the 
wind at Djemila, in Noces, “that death opens onto another life. To 
me it is a closed door.” Those delusions are but an attempt to un- 
burden man of the weight of his own life. And Camus prefers to 
carry his burden himself. 

Noces was first published in Algiers, the very same year as 
Caligula was composed, in 1938. A little later, while France was 
living her first year of oppression under the German yoke, a re- 
nowned scholar, Jér6me Carcopino, brought out a collection of 
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essays, Aspects Mystiques de la Rome paienne, in which he analyzed 
the strange, almost mystical, consent to the mystery of death in- 
scribed on many a tombstone in Camus’ own country. “Non fui, fui 
non sum; non desidero.” “I was not, I was, I am no more; I have 
no regret,” thus, in Latin or more often in Greek, it was inscribed on 
the epitaphs of their relatives the North Africans of the early cen- 
turies after Christ, perhaps imbued with the half-mystical doctrines of 
thrice greatest Hermes. But it would be rash to assert that Camus’ 
paganism is necessarily that of a North African or even of a Mediter- 
ranean. North Africa, after all, has produced its good share o! 


Fathers of the Christian Church, from Tertullian to St. Augustine. 


\lexandria, the deserts of Egypt and the coast of Syria, where the 
sky and the earth differ but little from Algeria, have contributed a 
large number of cenobites, saints, mystical philosophers and poets, 
agnostics and delirious exponents of Revelation, to Greek specul 

tion, to Christianity and to Islam. Latin lands have produced more 


mystics than northern climes. 

Camus’ true spiritual motherland was classical Greece. In 1948, 
long after the ordeals of disease and of the prolonged state of siege 
f World War II had cast a pall of gloom over Camus’ early raptu- 
rous Epicureanism, he asserted the collective guilt of our, and his. 
ige, responsible for having exiled Helen. We are the apostates of 
the cult of Greece. “We lack the pride of man which is fidelity to 
his limits, clearsighted love of his fate.” On May 10, 1951, in the 
Nouvelles Littéraires, Camus reasserted his preference for Hellenic 
values over Christian ones: “I feel closer to the values of the ancient 
vorld than I do to the Christian ones. Unfortunately, I cannot go to 
Delphi to become initiated.” Few systems of ethics have ever been 
nobler than those of the Epicureans and of the Stoics; but, like 
Jansenism and Presbyterianism at their most demanding, they re- 
fused to come to terms with the weaknesses of mortals, avid for 
self-pity and anxious to display their frailty and their shame on the 
public square. The name of Pascal has been invoked in connection 
with that of Camus, perhaps too lightly. A writer in the Christian 
monthly Esprit, Simone Fraisse, rightly argued, in March 1959, that 
much deeper affinities linked Camus to Lucretius. To the Latin poet. 
Epicurus was already a man in revolt, spurning the concept of Provi- 
dence, haughtily consenting to his role of Sisyphus: he did not deign 
to indict the gods, for they had no share in the evil of the world. 
They passively watched it. Camus read his own mood as a rebel, 
intoxicated with the absurd, in the “prodigious image of divine sanc- 
tuaries swollen with the accusing corpses of the plague” which closes 
Lucretius’ sixth and last book. But he added to Lucretius’ resigned 
pessimism the modern concept of men’s solidarity. After writing in 
Noces that “there is no shame in being happy,” he had a character 
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in The Plague, Rambert, remark, when faced with the omnipresence 
of evil: “There is shame in being happy all alone.” 

Much wishful thinking has been lavished over The Fall. After 
The Plague, which Camus had characterized in Le Monde in 1947, 
in an interview given to Claudine Chonez, as “more anti-Christian 
than his other books,” readers of misguided good-will, lured by the 
title, thought they could descry anticipatory signs of a Christian 
attitude in The Fall. Meursault was in a sense an innocent sentenced 
for a crime which he had committed but not willed, and could be 
viewed, as Camus owned (“paradoxically,” he underlined) as “the 
only Christ that we deserve.” To searchers for allusions, Meursault’s 
last wish for a large crowd to witness his execution, “so that all be 
consummated” might even recall the “consummatum est” whispered 
by the crucified Christ in the nineteenth chapter of St. John. But 
the hero of The Fall is an embittered, sarcastic nihilist, a garrulous 
talker merging his own guilt in the guilt which he instils in all those 
whom he forces to listen to him. If anything, that baffling tale should 
be read as a satire of the self-indictment practised by Christians and 
atheistic Existentialists alike, by Dostoievsky’s “buffoons” as Camus 
called them in his “Exil d‘Héléne,” and by the advocates of univer- 
sal and unlimited responsibility. After Tarrou and Rieux, the mouth- 
pieces of a lofty ethics which did without God so that nothing be 
ravished from man’s prerogatives, those idealists dreaming of being 
saints without God and pure of all expectation of any reward, 
Clamence strikes us as a totally desperate and sneering cynic. The 
book, unlike The Plague, truly has “no exit.” Clamence’s hell is, as 
in Sartre’s play, the judgment of men, the glaring presence of the 
others. 

Camus is profoundly opposed to all Christianity stands for: first 
the notions of incarnation, of grace, of redemption, of repentance 
- and of collective guilt for some sin committed, unbeknown to us. 
In that sense, as Camus himself remarked in the interview given to 
the Nouvelles Littéraires on May 10, 1951, and as J. P. Sartre had 
shrewdly explained as early as February 1943 (“Explication de 
L’Etranger” in Les Cahiers du Sud), Camus stands at the opposite 
pole from Kafka, “the novelist of impossible transcendence”: for 
Kafka, enigmatic signs appear to point to an inhuman and unde- 
cipherable order; for Camus, there is no transcendence whatever. The 
very notion of sin, he avers, is meaningless to him. “There are words 
that I have never quite understood, such as sin.” (Noces, p. 63) 

But Camus’ most original revolt is against hope, “cette petite 
Espérance,” with which Péguy was convinced that the French people 
had concluded a secret pact. Camus indicts hope as a form of resig- 
nation, robbing man of energies which he needs, in order to enrich 
a God who “hardly needs them,” “Christ, eternal robber of energies,” 
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vituperated the adolescent Rimbaud in an early poem. Tarrou dies, 
never having known hope. In Noces, Camus had strikingly declared 
that hope in “otherness,” which serves as an excuse for man to bear 
placidly with the evils of this our life, undermines the courage needed 
by men to cope with all too real ills here and now. 


From Pandora’s box, in which swarmed the evils of mankind, 
the Greeks let out hope after all the rest, as the most dread- 
ful of all. I cannot imagine a more moving symbol. For hope, 
in spite of what many believe, is equivalent to resignation. 
And to live is not to be resigned. 


Pinning their hopes on another life, too many Christians com- 
placently regard this one as a vale of tears, in which happiness is out 
of place, since we are all guilty. Even when he adapted Requiem for 
a Nun and voiced his admiration for Faulkner, Camus rejected the 
belief in “fundamental culpability” which the Mississipi novelist has 
never shaken off. In several of his books and in the essays collected 
in Actuelles, Camus referred to the massacre of the Innocents, per- 
petrated by Herod and necessary to Christian mythology. He saw 
Christianity itself as resting “upon the sacrifice of the innocent and 
the acceptation of that sacrifice” and preferred revolt, which alone 
can establish justice. He rose against the damnation of unchristened 
children, long accepted by the Church, and the evil uses of the phrase 
“nemo bonus,” “There is none good but one, that is, God” attributed 
by Matthew (xix, 17) and Luke (xviii, 19) to Christ. 

Camus’ attitude toward Christianity was most clearly stated in a 
dialogue he held with the Dominicans of La Tour Maubourg, on the 
Paris Left Bank, in 1946, subsequently published in Actuelles I, and 
in a debate in which he confronted Mauriac, on January 11, 1945, 
also published in the same volume. Waxing impatient at the glib 
charge of pessimism (or of nihilism), flung at him and at other 
Existentialists by Christians complacently draped in their allegedly 
consoling faith in another life, Camus sternly retorted that though 
“a pessimist where man’s destiny was concerned, he was an optimist 
where man was concerned.” He added: 


I believe I entertain a just idea of the greatness of Chris- 
tianity; but there are a number of us in this persecuted world 
who feel that, if Christ died for certain men, he did not die 
for us. And at the same time we refuse to despair of man. If 
we do not cherish the unreasonable ambition to save him, we 
wish at least to serve him. We consent to be deprived of 
God and of hope, but not to do so easily without man. 


Christian thinkers, even in a country like France where Catholic 
writers are often eyed with suspicion by Rome, have not hesitated 
to proclaim their debt to agnostics or to pagans, like Camus, who 
attempted to derive the logical consequences from the Nietzchean 
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death of God. Jean Lacroix, in Le Sens de l’Athéisme moderne 
(1958), duly published with the church’s “nihil obstat,” wrote of 
“man’s prodigious attempt of recuperation of his total humanity” 
which is that of modern atheists. He personally recognized his im- 
mense gratitude to his atheistic friends, “for they have taught him not 
to cheat.” In the same number of the Cahiers du Sud, “Permanence 
de la Gréce,” in which had appeared Camus’ essay on Greece, 
“Helen’s Exile,” a Greek scholar, the Dominican Father Festugiére, 
broad-mindedly admitted that subscribing or not subscribing to an 


established religion is an irrelevant detail. There are ultimately only 
two kinds of men: 


Those for whom religious problems exist and those for whom 
they do not . . . Some people may have religious faith, may 
practise that faith outwardly without experiencing the anguish 
of religious problems. They may attend mass, take commu- 
nion at Easter, fulfill the varied obligations of Christian law 
through a feeling of tradition, or through the simple desire to 
fulfill what is due in respect to the divine, or even to liberate 
themselves from some disquietude, once for all, through ob- 
serving the rites instituted by men for that purpose, so that, 
having observed them, they may no longer have to think 
about them. Conversely, one may adhere to no creed what- 
ever, perform ‘no religious practices, yet be tortured through- 
out one’s life by the problem of God, of what He is, of the 
relations between God and man. 


Eighteen centuries ago a great North African theologian, the 
master of an impetuous prose, Tertullian, had declared: “oportet 
haereses esse”: there must be heretics and agnostics if traditional 
faith is not to sink into complacency and inertia. Camus’ world is 
one of universal condemnation to death, as Pascal’s world was. But 
to the stranger, to the unfortunate men of good will in Oran harassed 
by the plague, to his companions in the Resistance, to the unbelievers 
of today who spurn the use of those small screens which Camus 
declared he had seen in Italian museums, through which the scaffold 
was concealed from men sentenced to death, to the bitter characters 
sketched in The Fall and in Exile and the Kingdom, the issue seems 
to require an anti-Pascalian answer: what are the positive values 
which persist in this world of mortals sentenced to death? Such 
paganism or disbelief in Christian values is a novel phenomenon of 
the twentieth century. Camus noted it in a curious footnote to his 
article, “Portrait d’un élu,” in Cahiers du Sud, April 1943: “Con- 
temporary unbelief does not rest on science as it did toward the close 
of the last century. It denies both science and religion. It is no longer 


the skepticism of reason in the presence of miracle. It is a passionate 
unbelief.” 
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Aspects of the Absurd 


The absurd, for Camus, is a complex notion of man’s relationship 
to the world. It is also, as used in The Myth of Sisyphus, an am- 
biguous term. By absurd Camus means primarily the whole scandal- 
ous paradox of the human condition. But he uses the term also to 
designate certain feelings connected with perception of the dis- 
creteness of things, to name a situation in which those feelings must 
be preserved, and to designate a revolt (the absurd wager) in which 
absurd feelings thus preserved become a weapon against the tragic 
paradox of man’s fate. This evident looseness of language, so differ- 
ent from the tight style of Camus’ novels, has often been remarked 
upon.' If at times it has led to sophistry, for which Camus has been 
rightly and harshly criticized, at other times it has obscured perfectly 
viable ideas which are none the less coherent—and none the less 
valuable in interpreting other works—for having been designated by 
the term absurd which hapens to have also a more general meaning. 
In this paper I hope to increase the usefulness of the term absurd in 
criticism of Camus by setting forth once more as clearly as possible 
his general notion, by considering certain assumptions on which it 
appears to be based, and by suggesting some of the ways in which 
this philosophic problem becomes for Camus largely a social and 
artistic one. His use of the term absurd is therefore of more concern 
here than the question of suicide from which he derives his discus- 
sion, the origins of the absurd notion which he traces, or even his 
absurd heroes: the conqueror, the actor, the artist, Don Juan and 
Sisyphus. 

In Sisyphus, Camus distinguishes between a definition of the absurd 
and his enumeration there of feelings which admit of it (p. 28n). In 
the strictest sense, the absurd is inherent neither in man’s reason nor 
in the irrationality of what surrounds him. It is rather “the confronta- 
tion of this irrational factor and that wild longing for clarity whose 
call echoes from the very depths of man” (p. 37). Thus it involves, 
as Sartre remarks, a sense of disillusionment and scandal absent from 
his own conception of the absurd, which is simply the “given, un- 
justifiable, primordial quality of existence.”* For Camus instead the 


Most recently by John Cruickshank, Albert Camus and the Literature of 
Revolt, London/New York, 1959, p. 63. Dr. Cruickshank acknowledges 
previous scholarship on the question and traces the history of the notion in 
recent French literature. 

2J.-P. Sartre, in Paru, December, 1945, quoted by Cruickshank, p. 45n. 
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absurd depends as much upon man as upon that quality of the world. 
More precisely it depends upon the contradiction between man’s will 
and the world. It is the sense of irremediable banishment to alien, 
sometimes hostile surroundings. It is limitless desire destined to 
limited satisfaction, hunger for life condemned, without appeal, to 
die. It is reason which, faithful to itself, rejects God as wishful think- 
ing, but lacking God to judge or to reward, faces a flat quality of 
existence without values and without hope. Camus expressly rejects 
any kind of metaphical “leap,” which he terms “philosophic suicide.” 

Verbal analysis has tended to center upon inconsistencies in Camus’ 
view of the world rather than upon his conception of man. Most of 
these are neatly set out in Cruickshank’s study (pp. 52 ff.) and 
require only brief mention here. It is clear, for example, that Camus 
misrepresents Aristotle in the paradox of the Cretan liar, which re- 
veals certain limits of language, but nothing about logic or nature. 
Nor does Camus prove his point that metaphor lies at the limit of 
science: “an invisible planetary system where [in the atom] electrons 
gravitate around a nucleus” (p. 35), Camus compares this image 
of the atom to the eighteenth-century image of the universe as clock- 
work and rightly concludes that the former contains no more knowl- 
edge than the latter. Yet it is not difficult to see that he has confused 
the knowledge of scientists with the language of a popularizer, which 
like most language is metaphoric on one level or another. More 
seriously, Camus never makes a valid distinction between the un- 
known and the unknowable, writing sometimes of the one as if it 
were the other. 

All of these points are important in critical evaluation of Camus’ 
notion of the absurd. It seems to me, however, that ambivalence in 
his conception of the other, the human, aspect of the absurd has 
greater repercussions in his literary work. His notion appears in this 
respect to rest upon two assumptions, one subordinate to the other. 
The more important is that a human nature exists. Camus writes of 
“man” (de l'homme), not of “men.” It is true that when in Vogue 
(Spring 1946) he mentions human nature it is to label as pessimists 
“those who say all is well and that nothing can change human na- 
ture.”* By admitting the possibility of change he implicitly denies 
the classic concept. But in The Rebel he states: “Analysis of revolt 
leads at least to the suspicion that there is a human nature, as the 
Greeks thought, and contrary to the postulates of contemporary 
thought” (p. 28). The passage from Sisyphus suggests instead that 
a tacit assumption of human nature has always been present in 
Camus’ thought, and that it influenced first his conception of the 


*Quoted by Henri Peyre, “Existentialism—A Literature of Despair?” in YFS 
No. 1 (i948), p. 28. Other quotations from Camus are translated from the 
latest French editions. 
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absurd, then afterwards that of revolt. Behind his conclusion lurks 
an axiom. To it may be referred a number of general maxims in 
Sisyphus, such as: “The body’s judgment is worth quite as much as 
the mind’s .. .” (p. 20). Yet the human nature assumed in such 
maxims is obviously not the same as that assumed in the sally against 
complacency quoted from Vogue, where Camus supposes it can be 
changed and whence he can conclude the possibility of social reform. 
Restated, the human element of the absurd, for Camus, is predicated 
upon the assumption of a universal human nature (“Every man bears 
within himself the entire form of the human condition,” wrote 
Montaigne in his essay on repentance); but from the absurd Camus 
goes on to conclude that human nature is changeable. 

Similar ambiguity is apparent in the further assumption that human 
nature is characterized by a “wild longing for clarity.” Outside the 
existentialist tradition this is anything but obvious, and Camus, for- 
tunately, is far from consistent about it. Without venturing to enter 
upon such vexed questions as “other minds” or “self-deception,” 
one may fairly remark that the longing for clarity which Camus 
assumes in man is less clamorous in some men than in others. For if 
such a longing were really dominant in man, that is in all or in 
nearly all men, it is by no means demonstrated why, by Camus’ own 
anguished admission, there is so little clarity in human affairs. It is 
obviously not a longing for clarity which has led men to form social 
institutions which have in turn become part of the other, the non- 
human, element of the absurd. 

These have in fact come to occupy such an important role in that 
element of the absurd that Camus has been reproached for an alleged 
confusion, in The Stranger and elsewhere, between the absurd as 
man’s position in the natural order and the absurdity of his place 
in society. But these aspects of the absurd are not manifested sep- 
arately, and it is only logically that the second is subordinate to the 
first. Experience makes no such distinction; and it is clear that man- 
kind has never been for Camus, as it was for Rousseau, composed of 
individuals scattered in the woods. Each man for him is rather, to 
adapt Gide’s image, a tree in the wood which does not develop in- 
dependently, but in a “situation” and in patterns partly imposed by 
neighbors competing for a place in the sun. Only man is unlike a 
tree among trees through awareness of his difference. 

The longing for clarity assumed in one element of the absurd has 
never then excluded the contrary assumption that human irrationality 
intensifies that’ of nature. Germaine Brée has observed that Camus’ 
Caligula acts out a double parody: “the parody of the absurd working 
of social institutions, the parody of the no less absurd workings of 
fate” (Camus, 1959, p. 163-4). That balance between the social and 
natural orders is characteristic of Camus’ work. Thus the plague in 
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the novel of that title (1947) is a natural malady which also repre- 
sents, quasi allegorically, a social one. Later personified in The State 
of Siege (1948) the Plague is a bureaucratic functionary, first played 
in a Nazi uniform without, I understand, the full approval of the 
author, who wished his personification to represent bureaucratic in- 
humanity more generally.* In both novel and play the absurd work- 
ing of the natural order is intensified or heightened in order to illus- 
trate what is, strictly speaking, the subordinate workings of society 
which, even were Camus not known for Combat and Actuelles, 
would strike me as his major preoccupation. 

The problem may be approached also from the other side. The 
sun in the funeral and murder episodes of The Stranger has often 
and rightly been said to represent the hostility of nature. Yet in 
1948 Camus wrote that he was born “into a nature with which one 
feels a harmony, not an hostility” (Actuelles, p. 225). The tragic 
quality of the Mediterranean sun observed in “Helen’s Exile” the 
same year is due rather to its beauty than to its hostility; and it is 
this that one feels throughout L’Eté. In “The Minotaur” (1939) 
Camus writes of midday at Oran, “when the heaven opens its foun- 
tains of light in immense and sonorous space” (L’Eté, p. 66). It is 
difficult to see any connection between this harmony, this synes- 
thesia, even this tragic sense of natural beauty (which in another 
sense heightens the absurdity of death) and any natural hostility 
as such. When near the end of Sisyphus Camus states: “There is no 
sun without shadow ...” (p. 167), the sun seems to convey just the 
opposite values. 

By this I do not mean to question the integrity of the sun symbol 
in The Stranger. A novel must be read as a discrete artifact as well 
as in context, and all symbols are to some extent arbitrary. The sug- 
gestion is rather that the natural hostility so skillfully represented 
there is an intellectual conception for Camus which springs from a 
source no deeper than the one which supplies the parody of justice 
later in the same novel. It might seem naive or pedestrian to remark 
that, as far as we know, the sun is rather less hostile than most stars 
and that natural hostility would commence in earnest with its dis- 
appearance or nearer approach. But the point is clear, Similarly the 
various images of “absurd walls,” whether the prison of The Stranger 
or the walled cities of The Plague and The State of Siege, also imply 
freedom. For if they did not suppose freedom without, they would 
have no power to represent its lack within. The freedom thus im- 
plied by images of natural limits can be turned to account in 
ameliorating the social order, as the parody of it in each of these 
works invites. 


‘Theodore Ziolkowski of Yale drew my attention to this detail. 
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It would be something of an exaggeration to state on this basis 
that Camus’ attitude toward the absurd is similar to that which 
W. M. Frohock attributes to Malraux: “Man’s position is absurd, but 
his position is clearly the work of civilization. Change his civilization 
and it is possible that the Absurd will become less real.”® Yet these 
remarks have been tending toward such a conclusion, support for 
which does not seem to be lacking in various works. I would only 
make the important qualification that, for Camus, the absurdity of 
man’s position is not the work of, but simply worsened by, certain 
aspects of civilization. Yet some basis would be needed for reconcil- 
ing this social conception of the absurd with the general notion from 
which we began. 

Such a basis can be found, it seems to me, in the enumeration of 
absurd feeling in Sisyphus (pp. 28 ff.). The first such feeling is a 
revolt of the flesh against the passage of time. It is said to occur in 
those moments of vision which pierce through routine, apprehending 
the “thinginess” of objects and the death wish concealed in every 
anticipation of tomorrow. This feeling fits comfortably into the gen- 
eral notion, and on another level it comes remarkably close to that 
strangeness and irreducibility of objects which is the absurd for 
Sartre, to whose “nausea” Camus refers in the following paragraph. 
But is “that strangeness and that density” of the world properly called 
a feeling? Here as in Sartre this quality has little to do with the 
outrage to reason implied by the common acceptation of the term 
absurd and demanded by Camus’ primary notion, With greater pro- 
priety it might be called (here or in Sartre) the gratuitous. 

So far then there is no solution. It comes, with lessened strain 
upon Camus’ general notion, in the “nausea” we experience in mo- 
ments of awareness of the non-human within us: “Men also secrete 
the inhuman” (p. 29). In this feeling there is once more a human 
reaction to what is non-human and contradictory, a sense of aliena- 
tion akin to that experienced by a man who fails to recognize him- 
self in a glass. Here there is undoubtedly a Cartesian dualism not 
altogether compatible with the maxim which equilibrates the judg- 
ments of mind and body. But if we put aside the interesting question 
of muscular judgments, together with concern over whether Camus is 
relating his own experience or that of mankind, such a dualism pre- 
sents, in this non-human or alien part of man, a satisfactory source 
to which may be traced what is non-human and even inhuman in 
society. It follows that confrontation of this aspect of the absurd is 
a victory for man insofar as he perceives in it the discreteness of his 
consciousness, That same discreteness, which implies freedom, would 
open the way for action. As Camus remarks later in Sisyphus: “I thus 


*W. M. Frohock, André Malraux and the Tragic Imagination, Stanford, Cali- 
fornia, 1952, p. 36. 
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draw from the absurd three consequences, which are my revolt, my 
liberty and my passion.” (pp. 88-9). 

In this, however, we have passed from one sense of the term 
absurd to another. It is apparently to absurd feelings that Camus 
refers in a note to later editions of Sisyphus where he states that his 
book describes an absurd sensibility, but does not construct a phil- 
osophy of the absurd. Yet this revolt, which he bases on those feel- 
ings, is the thought which he tells us is continued in The Rebel. This 
can be illustrated in the most striking way by comparison of two 
passages in the introduction to The Rebel which discuss Sisyphus. 
On one page Camus states that in the earlier book he had given only 
“the diagnosis of a malady [the absurd] as one finds it in oneself 
and in others... a point of departure, a critique lived . . .” analo- 
gous to the reasoned doubt of Descartes (p. 21). A few pages earlier, 
however, he had stated: “The final conclusion of the absurd is, in 
fact, the rejection of suicide and the maintenance of that desperate 
confrontation of human interrogation and the silence of the world” 
(p. 16). Apparently we are to pass beyond what we must also 
maintain. 

The contradiction of these passages, however, is only apparent, 
since the former designates only a part of the latter: that flat, value- 
less, undifferentiated “thinginess” of objects designated as a malady 
in the first passage is “the silence of the world” in the second. 
Maintenance of the absurd confrontation really means the mainte- 
nance of a lucid consciousness. It is the interplay of these levels, or 
rather of these meanings of absurd, that lends to The Stranger 
its extraordinary tension and vitality, For as Dante the narrator of 
the Vita Nuova is not the author of the poems, but a changed man 
with new understanding of his past and its meaning, the narrator of 
The Stranger is not the principal actor of the first part, but a man 
with new life in the face of death and an understanding which the 
actor lacked. Meursault as narrator has also mastered two forms of 
rhetoric. One form typically employs in parataxis the famous past 
indefinite remarked by Sartre in his Explication de l’Etranger, and 
doubtless imitated from Hemingway.° The other is highly metaphoric, 
but no more contrived, and doubtless imitated from Giono.? Meur- 
sault’s new awareness allows him to illuminate his experience, now 
by writing “down,” as when he states that in Paris “there are pigeons 
and black courtyards,” now by writing “up,” as at the shooting of the 
Arab. Before the murder, the actor perceives only the valueless 


*Cf. Richard Lehan, “Camus’ American Affinities,” in Symposium XIII, 2 
(Fall 1959), p. 255-70. 
W. M. Frohock, “Camus: Image, Influence and Sensibility,” in YFS No. 4 
(1949), p. 91-9. For the view that these styles are incompatible in the same 


character, see Victor Brombert, “Camus and the Novel of the ‘Absurd’,” in 
YFS No. 1, pp. 119-23. 
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“thinginess” of the world. But during his imprisonment the death 
sentence, brought nearer rather than created by an absurd social 
order, confronts him with the full notion of the absurd, awakening 
his consciousness to the “tender indifference of the world.” 

It is thus in consciousness that Camus, like Meursault, finds value. 
This level of the absurd is just the opposite of that valueless “ma- 
lady” which the term also designates. But it seems unnecessary to 
agree with Emmanuel Berl that “if one believes in the absurd with- 
out believing in God, one is led to make the absurd reasonable.”® 
Nothing could be further from Camus’ thought. For his values ul- 
timately repose, not on reason as such, but upon the whole of con- 
sciousness. Nor need we follow Cruickshank to the conclusion that 
Camus has “simply performed his own particular kind of leap” (p. 
63). Once more, Camus does not leap, because his conclusion was 
already in his premiss: “For everything begins with consciousness 
and nothing has any value except through it” (Sisyphus, p. 27). It is 
upon the choice of consciousness, or rather upon the choice of its 
continuation, that the whole notion of the absurd rests. Once chosen, 
no leap is required to prefer it extended rather than brief, intense 
rather than dull, varied rather than monotonous. For freedom, 
power, love, and variety enhance and multiply it, positing their own 
values. Artistic creation becomes the highest value, not for the false 
reason that the work lasts, but because it intensifies and preserves 
consciousness: “In this universe, the work [of art] is then the unique 
occasion of maintaining [man’s] consciousness and of fixing its ad- 
ventures. To create is to live twice” (p. 130). That Camus extends 
these values to other minds is well known, wishing by a wider justice 
to enhance in all men that conscience which in French means moral 


conscience as well as consciousness. But that is more a problem of 
The Rebel. 


’ Emmanuel Berl, “Face a l’absurde,” in La Table Ronde No. 146 (Feb. 1960), 
p. 163-6. 
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The Theme of Exile 


Camus’ lifework, which now so brutally has been stamped as defini- 
tive, possesses a fundamental unity of thought, theme and image but 
is endowed with an equivocal allegorical significance that has be- 
wildered many a reader. Essay and novel alike, récit, short story and 
drama—all assume the coloring of myth and the character of enigma. 
For the uninitiated reader, this universe of absurdity and rebellion 
lacks all familiar bearings. Its myths lend fiesh to a metaphysical 
disquietude divorced from any philosophical or religious system. It is 
a world sunk in negation and awaiting rebirth, a kind of slate wiped 
clean on which only a few provisional values have been entered. The 
self-same “drama of the intellect” is fought out with an illusory 
monotony that seems to confirm Camus’ dictum: “No artist has ever 
expressed more than a single thing in different guises.”* What his own 
works express has been named by Camus himself, in the last stories 
to be published in his lifetime. At the heart of his creative activity, 
which so persistently sought a classical equilibrium, dwells the theme 
of Exile, imperfectly complemented and corrected by the theme of 
the Kingdom. Together they plunge into alternate light and darkness 
the work of a man whose aim it is, against Pascal and Pascal emended 
by Nietzsche, to write an apologia for man in a universe where God 
is not. His characters stake their lives on the chances of this earth, 
and against immortality. They thus embody the wretchedness and the 
greatness (irremediably relative, this latter) of man despoiled of his 
illusions but fighting off despair and scorning the lie, It is an ironical 
apologia that reveals its sympathy for today’s sorry libertine, that 
drifting seeker who passes through the streets, shut up in the hideous- 
ness of our capitals, exiled in a life that is ever threatened, and who 
knows no other goal than death. 

In book after book the same rebellious cries resound, voiced by 
lonely exiles in a universe where everything seems doomed to an- 
nihilation and slavery. Rebellion is aroused by the inhuman limit- 
lessness of man himself; by a world in which children die and are 
massacred in droves; by a society in which a man can torture and 
kill his fellow man, looking him straight in the eye; rebellion chal- 
lenges economic systems which reduce a man to performing a mo- 
notonous series of mechanical gestures, day after day; and challenges, 
too, a life which in Jean Grenier’s phrase makes “an island” of man, 
condemning him to live and die alone, in that solitude which no one 


*Le Mythe de Sisyphe, éd. augmentée, Paris (1948), p. 133. 
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who longs to attain the absolute can escape. Again and again are 
evoked the favored images of sun and sea, of hills, stones, wilderness 
and summer, of landscapes almost always Mediterranean, Camus’ 
own vague, lyrical kingdom, promising a burning embrace that is all 
at once life, passion, roadside halt, the cessation of time and a blind- 
ing, a “black” torrent of light, which makes the heart pound frantic- 
ally. These are the Dionysian spells that would exorcise banishment; 
or vanquish the crag of the metropolises which rivet man to his 
slavery within history; that would reduce totalitarian ideologies; melt a 
glacial universe, chilled in hatred, in which even the innocent are 
guilty; eliminate the Hades of police bureaucracies which enforce 
complicity and lethargy on man, and threaten to stifle him in ab- 
stractions. Soaring over it all is the vague longing for a City of Man, 
wedded to nature, knowing neither torturer nor victim, the kingdom 
of friendship, of compassion and of the middle way. 

There is no equilibrium, then, reigning over exile and the kingdom, 
in this bare, rocky universe that has emerged out of negation, in the 
author’s carefully weighed “non possumus” to a nihilism that seems 
to reject man and all established values. Exile, consequently, is the 
only destiny shared by all Camus’ personages. It is a varied exile, 
these heroes go to meet their fate in the trappings of a Roman em- 
peror (Caligula), a minor employee in Algiers (Meursault), a mur- 
deress longing for sun and sea (Martha in Le Malentendu), a saint 
without God (Tarrou), a couple of doctors who pit their limited 
resources against the plague (Rieux, Castel), a brilliant Paris lawyer 
who has gone into exile and become a “judge-penitent” (Jean-Baptiste, 
in La Chute), a renegade missionary (in L’Exil et le royaume). All 
of them, including the innocent, are of the race of Cain, and they 
are prisoners, both morally and physically. Prisoners to routine, to 
lethargy and indifference; prisoners of the plague and of a clear- 
sightedness that finds no loophole for escape; prisoners of their very 
guilt complex. In a narrower sense, they are prisoners awaiting or 
or dreading execution in a town racked by the plague, in a town of 
salt or in a death cell. Almost all of them are “pestiferous,” are 
caught up in the gears of an administrative apparatus that with the 
utmost precision can grind them to a powder. All, too, carry their 
hell within them. A few pass through Dante’s inferno and acquire a 
lucidity that enables them to accept a harsh fate intermittently lit up 
by the lightning flashes of a tragic, transitory happiness. Yet others 
resemble the unfortunate soul who “In anima in Cocito gia si bagna 
/ Ed in corpo par vivo ancor di sopra.” This is the hell of the era of 
megalopolis, of a world cut off from all that lends it permanence: 
nature, sea, hillside, meditation at dusk.* 


* Dante, Inferno, XXXIII, 156-7. 
5 T’Eté, Paris (1954), p. 112. 
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Three sorts of exiles people this universe of negative landscapes. 
At the top of the ladder is the solitary; walled up in an absurd ex- 
istence, like Sisyphus he rolls his stone, he lives in an acquired 
lucidity, keeping alive within him the precious memory of a hap- 
piness he has but glimpsed, and marching via murder to his own 
destruction (Meursault, Martha, Caligula). On lower rungs are to be 
found the groups of exiles of La Peste and L’Etat de siége. They dry 
up and die in terror. Apart from a handful of healers and a few lay 
saints (among whom must be included the young “assassins with a 
tender conscience” in Les Justes), these “plague-ridden” clusters sink 
ever more deeply into acedia and death. Yet lower on the ladder, an 
outcast in the lower depths of an Amsterdam engulfed in wintry 
mist, is the judge-penitent of La Chute who regrets the fraudulent 
existence he had led: he mirrors the wretchedness of the man who 
because of his callousness and unspoken complicity has lost all 
dignity, an irreparable loss in a world where one thing will do as 
well as the next. And finally, on the lowest rung, there is the traitor 
who has chosen exile among the demons, This is the disquieting 
renegade missionary, representing the “clerk” who has opted for 
hatred and violence, who sells his soul so that he may ride history’s 
wave of the future. Mute ‘and muddled, a fanatical helot, he serves 
the diabolical masters of a city of salt, who have torn out his tongue, 
who mistreat and then liquidate him. 

Each one, however, down to the humblest walk-on role, is exiled 
in this universe of absurdity and revolt which with the death of God 
has lost its unity, and in which all communication appears to have 
become impossible: because vertically, it is cut off from nature, and 
horizontally, man is severed from man. In a world denuded of mean- 
ing and value, all that seemingly remains is a multiplicity of isolated 
existences surrounded by hostile, enigmatic forces. In this fragmented 
setting the absurd hero (Don Juan, the actor, the conqueror) multi- 
plies by miming endlessly a life he cannot undertake to unify. It is 
the rebellion of the man alone, the futureless man-island, a prisoner 
held incommunicado in the prison house of the void. Only when con- 
fronting acommon danger, such as that symbolized by the pest (which 
turns the whole community into an exile), can a few saints who know 
no God unite in harsh brotherliness and, ultimately, pay the price. 
The plague attacks them too. 

To behold this exiled state in all its purity, one must consider 
Meursault, “the only Christ we deserve,”* naked, commonplace and 
isolated, alien to the world and to himself. His rudderless existence 
is itself a kind of exile whose bitter meaning becomes apparent only 
at the end, when he faces the certainty of death on the guillotine. At 


‘L’Etranger, éds. Germaine Brée et Carlos Lynes, Jr., Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, New York (1955); “Avant-Propos” de Camus, p. viii. 
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that moment a destiny acquires form which had set out in the slum- 
ber of indifference and finishes in the confrontation of death, in a 
blazing clarity whose rays pervade his whole being. Like everyone 
else, the Everyman of the between-two-wars period, Meursault is a 
privileged being, for his destiny has the uniqueness of every human 
destiny, and was elaborated in that mystery of warp and weft spun 
by the ironies of chance. By accepting his destiny, and the innate 
fatality that rules it, Meursault accepts a nature which, though for 
each of us it is distinct, yet unites all humanity. For Camus’ charac- 
ters, bowing to an entirely classical fatum, participate in a common 
nature that keeps them remote from existentialism. 

With Camus, the theme of exile often takes on the shape of a 
passionate interchange with Pascal, in which negation clashes ir- 
reducibly against negation. For, like Pascal’s human creature, the 
exiles of Camus, those reverse images of the hero, live in contradic- 
tion. They cling to an existence which from the outset lacks all 
meaning, and whose certitude is death. Vainly they beat nostalgic 
wings, struggle to combat the plague, live out their lives like auto- 
matons or teach others that they “have to die and are not happy.” 
For their gaze, clear or veiled over, remains fixed on their own exiled 
state. Only at rare moments do they turn away from this “group of 
men in chains, all condemned to death, some of whom are slaughtered 
every day in the presence of the others, [in which spectacle] those 
who are left see their own condition.”® But in opposition to Pascal’s 
disquietude they manifest their own acceptance of this riddlesome 
exile, existence. When Camus early exclaimed, in Noces, “And what 
shall I call eternity except what goes on after my death’’?°—he de- 
clares ex cathedra that “in each of its aspects, nothingness is the pre- 
cise total of the lives to come which are not our own,” he echoes, 
although he refrains from taking any “leap” into the absolute, the 
anguished cry of Pascal’s libertine as he views “all the eternity that 
has gone before me... all that follows me.”* 

But no definitive answer is given until we reach the last pages of 
L’Etranger. There, in his rejoinders to the prison chaplain, Meursault 
takes up one by one all the themes of this long libertine sermon.° 
Once again affirming his passion for life, the only life he knows or 
would care to relive, in a thoroughly Nietzschean style he reiterates 
the “still negative truth, the truth of being and feeling,” for which, 
“without adopting any heroic posture,” he is ready to die.‘ With its 
different tonality, this scene raises once again the paradoxes that 


° Pascal, Pensées et opuscules, éd. L. Brunschvicg, Paris (s.d.), Pensée 199. 
* Noces, Paris (1947), p. 66. 

*Le Mythe de Sisyphe, p. 87, note 1. 

* Pascal, Pensée 194. 

*Pensée 194. 

? L’Etranger, “Avant-Propos,” p. viii. 
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Ivan Karamasov voiced in Dostoievsky’s “The Great Inquisitor.” 
In the first part of the book, Meursault leads an almost automaton- 
like existence. Once more Pascal can be glimpsed between the lines: 
“We are as much automatons as we are spirit.”* But what matter, re- 
joins Camus, since Meursault’s destiny reaches its close in full 
awareness and almost tenderly. Pascal seems to be surprised at 
“finding [himself] here rather than there, for there is no reason why 
it should be here rather than there, or now rather than then.”* To 
which Meursault replies with the balance sheet he has drawn up of 
his life: “I had lived in this way and I might have lived some other 
way. I had done this and I had not done that. What of it’?* This 
“what of it”? marks the whole difference between Pascalian anguish 
and the acceptance of a destiny that condemns men to death. The 
passionate love of this life, which must relapse into nothingness, this 
acceptance of our terrestrial exile, represents Nietzsche’s amor fati 
as against revealed religions, and as against those which have sprung 
from Hegelian historicism, the present-day totalitarian ideologies. It is 
the acceptance, passive as yet, of the pleasures and pains of the flesh, 
more alluring in Meursault’s eyes than any assurance of a chimerical 
salvation. So in answer to his employer, who asks whether a change in 
his life does not interest him he says “that one never changes one’s 
life, that in any event one life is as good as another and that I was 
not in the least dissatisfied with my life here.’® 

The murder scene, which leads Meursault to entire lucidity, also 
represents his combat with the angel of history. This declaration re- 
quires the following justification. In The Stranger, Hegelian historic- 
ism is poked fun at on Joycean lines, in the commonplace, ridiculous 
guise of Emmanuel and Sintés. Meursault’s fellow employee Em- 
manuel “works in the shipping department.” He lends Meursault a 
black tie and armband for the funeral. He twice goes to the movies 
with Meursault and has some trouble in grasping what the film is 
about. He requires to have things “explained.” Emmanuel means 
“God with us.” the German army’s motto which, in the between-war 
period, struck the French as comic. The black tie and armband might 
stand for the characteristics of the SS uniform, or of any other 
totalitarian militia. The suspicion becomes more probable when one 
recalls that Emmanuel’s profession is to expedite. His stupidity in 
the cinema, a kind of Platonic cave, and his need for “explanations” 
(that is, for an ideology to live by), round out the portrait of this 
caveman, our contemporary. His relations with Meursault remain 
subordinate: he is a force of history that merely keeps an eye on its 


* Pascal, Pensée 252. 

* Pensée 205, 

‘L’Etranger, Paris (1951), p. 169. 
* L’Etranger, p. 64. 
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victim. Raymond Sintés, on the other hand, an allegorical caricature 
of history as Hegelians conceive it, plays a more decisive part. “Ray- 
mond” is derived from the Germanic Ranimund, and has as one of 
its meanings “powerful, wise or good protector.” Sintés, who claims 
to be a “packer” in a stockroom, is actually a pander. Thus in his 
way he is a kind of protector or, in a sense, a divinity of the half- 
world. In Sintés, almost homonymous with “synthesis,” it is easy 
to recognize the symbol of a historical process that works itself out 
via a series of clashes between thesis and antithesis, each clash being 
resolved in a synthesis. This process reveals God becoming conscious 
of himself. Thus Sintés, in this shoddy disguise, represents the threat 
of a theocracy of history which, eliminating all beauty, foreshadows 
our entire exile in the shadow of the totalitarian bureaucracies.® 
And in Meursault he finds the designated victim: he offers his 
friendship; he induces him to write the letter which will become, in 
the course of the trial, a damning document; his own testimony (that 
of history) will count heavily against the accused. Sintés it is who took 
Meursault to the beach where, by a reflex action and in the grip of 
blind and blinding forces, and using Sintés’ revolver, he shoots an 
Arab. The first shot, which “destroys the equilibrium of the day,” 
is followed a moment later by four others, “short blows struck on 
the door of unhappiness.” Then Meursault’s tragedy begins, a tragedy 
which, on its own level, parodies as well as repudiates historical 
determinism, the Weltgeschichte in which Hegel beheld the Weltge- 
richt. For Sintés, who incarnates the myth of the determinist principle, 
is himself only a miserable wretch, powerless and sunk in ignorance. 
His testimony, at the trial, attributes everything to “chance.”’ What 
had occurred was an unforeseeable concatenation of circumstances 
over which there presided chance alone, with an assist from Nemesis. 
This truth had begun to emerge even prior to the murder, when 
Meursault indulged in one of his pseudo-Pascalian arguments: “I 
thought then that I could fire or not fire, and that it was all the 
same.”* This is a denial of determinism that at the same time asserts 
the fragile freedom possessed by man to opt against history. Such 
freedom is still entirely negative and beyond the reach of a Meursault 
exiled in the familiarity of an indifferentism for which nothing has 


° L’Eté, p. 112. 

* This powerlessness of Sintés, the Hegelian god transferred to the temporal plane, 
is matched by the equal impotence of the traditional Christian God. 
Nietzsche’s extinct God takes on the guise of Céleste, the pot-bellied purvey- 
or of food and drink whose customers do not always pay their tally. The 
little “automat of a woman,” who frequents the restaurant and who puts a 
tick opposite all the coming radio programs, symbolizes time, and thus the 
abasement of a God dethroned, expelled from eternity. And Céleste, as a 
witness for the defense, tacitly admits the helplessness of divine providence, 
for he can only declare: “It’s just bad luck.” 

* L’Etranger, p. 84. 
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a precise meaning and any act is as good as any other. He cuts out 
newspaper clippings as someone else might collect Rembrandts. 
Chance has led Meursault to his murder; and this, on another plane, 
marks his entry into history. Chance has assembled these jurymen 
who all look alike, and like the nameless travelers “on a streetcar 
bench,”® but who nevertheless represent the judgment seat of history. 
Chance, once again, obfuscates everything in the trial, so that Meur- 
sault is condemned to death, not for his crime, but because he did 
not shed tears at his mother’s funeral. Indeed, everything is brought 
about by sheer chance, except the unfaltering mechanism that 
chance has set in motion. There is a discrepancy between the arbitra- 
riness that promulgates the sentence (or the judgment of history) and 
the absolute edict of a machine that slowly annihilates its victims af- 
ter having them reduced them to abstractions (“the accused,” “the 
defense,” etc.). In a system that lets everything depend on the series 
of chance occurrences a chance, as Meursault remarks, should also 
be given the condemned man, even were it but the right to be shot 
down on taking to his heels. 

Meursault’s fate, then, exemplifies exile in its pure state. A stranger 
in the still relatively intact world of Algeria between two wars, 
Meursault, “island without a future,”* is the very allegory of man’s 
exile in a universe without God and filled with indecipherable omens. 
It is the exile of an isolated individual who lives unwaveringly in a 
present he scarcely understands but to which he refuses to attribute 
a non-existent meaning. This acceptance of the present is an exile not 
utterly remote from the kingdom, and it is accompanied by the whole 
cargo of internal time and of duration, in the form of memories and 
longings. Once more, while setting out from Pascal, Camus moves in 
precisely the opposite direction. Turning his mind to the absolute, 
Pascal cries out: “The future alone is our goal. Thus we never live, 
we hope to live.”? Camus, however, exhorts men to find contentment 
in a life limited to the concepts of earthly and relative, justice and 
happiness. He is alarmed by a Europe whose inhabitants, instead of 
bending history to their will (they can no longer disregard it), every 
day grow more ready to be its slaves.* On the throne of a defunct God 
they have installed History, Hegel’s abstract deity. And so begins 
exile in the inferno of the totalitarian ideologies which, wherever 
they celebrate victory, transform yesterday’s revolutionaries into 
torturers and victims. In a fable of his own invention Camus depicts 
a Prometheus, the archetype of the noble rebel, who at the end of his 
career sacrifices men of flesh and blood to the abstraction of a 


* L’Etranger, p. 119. 

1Le Mythe de Sisyphe, p. 130. 
? Pascal, Pensée 172. 

* L’Eté, p. 85-6. 
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hypothetically more glorious future. Prometheus is transformed into 
Caesar.* Now the reign of the plague begins, with its “prudent, im- 
peccable administration that functions so well,’’> and which reduces its 
victims to ashes and the survivors to “waking sleepers.” In this in- 
fernal exile of deified history, the chilly orgies of nihilism abandon 
man to a disincarnation, the replica for these modern messianic re- 
ligions of the denudation to which before 1939 Camus, as Gide’s 
disciple, had been able to aspire. 

Confronting the hell of a Europe intent on achieving totality, and 
which esteems only the absolute, the reign of reason, and from which 
individual dignity gradually withdraws into exile, hand in hand with 
beauty—to counter this Dantesque vision Camus sets the myth of a 
Ulysses who, when Calypso offers him the choice between immortality 
and his native soil, chooses the earth, and its companion death.° 
Against the uncertain promises mouthed by history Camus reaffirms 
man’s right to the humble joys of a tragic happiness, close to nature; 
his right to passion, lonely rebellion, fraternity, friendship, compas- 
sion and creation. This is nostalgia, rather than an assured faith in 
the return of certain Mediterranean values alive in antiquity; a nos- 
talgia for values which can be incarnated without any historical mes- 
sianism, and in our own day. It is the Nietzschean amor fati that 
accepts both ineluctable death and the penalties imposed by Nemesis 
on every hubris. It is a “royal exile” yet a modest one, that of man 
returned from banishment and who, resolved to live within the limits 
of the human, has cast aside the Romantic dream of self-transcendence. 


*L’Homme révolté, Paris (1951), p. 301. 
* La Peste, Paris (1949), p. 149. 
* L’Eté, p. 117. 
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A Grain of Salt 


‘... Salt to remove salt humors”.—DMilton 


Is there a theme in your work, important according to you, and 
which you think has been overlooked by your commentators?” a 
journalist asked Albert Camus last year.* “Humor,” Camus answered, 
with a good deal of reason! To this omission one might also add 
another, connected with the first: insight into the properly esthetic 
values of Camus’ fictional work. 

It is perhaps the measure of the pervasive “Jean-Baptiste Clam- 
ence” mentality of our time that critics have out-vied each other in 
imposing upon Camus’ works a cumbersome superstructure of ab- 
straction which is as alien to them as it was to the man himself. The 
tide now seems to be turning a little: the analysis of the texture of 
language and imagery, of the techniques of narration or of dialogue 
are at last superseding the dull, endless “interpretations” of a work 
which is far more imaginative than abstract in essence, 

True, Camus had a steadfast commitment to certain ethical values; 
true he wrote two essays on the human values of lucidity and revolt 
in an “univers absurde”; true each one of his narratives or plays 
inevitably suggests a second level of meaning beyond the immediate 
words and gestures so vividly, in fact, so realistically presented. But 
what his admirers as well as his detractors seem to fail to perceive 
is the range of Camus’ art, the particular tone which blends a sen- 
suous fullness of perception with detachment. The detachment brings 
with it a very special form of simplicity which supports every form 
of humor, from the lightest to the most deadly. There is one sense in 
which Caligula in its entirety is a “play” on the theme of anguish 
projected on stage with a passionately lucid, concrete humor. 

A little imagination, a little detachment, a little humor on the part 
of Camus’ readers may perhaps deliver this work from the tedium 
of pseudo-metaphysics. Let us look, for example, at the famous and 
often quoted sentence in which Camus speaks of Meursault as “the 
only Christ we deserve” and, looking, remember the weight of com- 
mentary it brought in its wake. “I have sometimes said, and always 
paradoxically, that I had tried to give an image, through my charac- 
ter, of the only Christ we deserve. It is clear that I said it without 
any intention of blasphemy and only with the slightly ironic affection 
that an artist has the right to feel towards the characters he 


‘Jean Claude Brisville, Camus, Gallimard, 1959, p. 259. 
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creates.” The “slightly ironic affection” toward Meursault is accom- 
panied, clearly, by a quite implicit and amused evaluation of “us”: 
Camus is using a double-edged weapon. That affectionate and double 
irony, tonic to the spirit, is sadly lacking in the many grim, humor- 
less, bleakly moralistic images of Camus held up to us by our grim 
humorless criticism. 

A whole dimension of Camus’ work is thereby obliterated and, 
with it, Camus’ fundamental view of the figures that people his uni- 
verse in their relation to what we call “reality.” Despite marked 
differences in situation and attitude, Camus’ characters are linked 
to each other by the ambivalence inherent in their paradoxical rela- 
tion to “us”—an “us” which involves Camus as well as his readers. 
Even in as simple a tale as his mockingly satiric “Jonah,” we are 
never quite sure at what moment Jonah, the painter, has parted com- 
pany with the plausible existing world and moved into a rather wild 
nightmarish fantasy. Laughter, when it comes, comes later as we 
recognize the incongruous elements present in our daily round of 
living and which, allowed to evolve untrammelled, could take us, 
figuratively, just as far as Jonah went: we can laugh at our own in- 
volvement but, in this case, not without a shrug of protest at our 
inanity. Humor and irony combine, an irony inherent in the theme, 
a humor inherent in its treatment. 

“Jonah” is a very obvious example of an angle of vision which is 
characteristic too of The Stranger, Caligula and The Fall. In all three 
of these works Camus manipulates the substance of our experience 
audaciously through characters that incarnate a certain angle of 
vision progressively intensified. The seriousness and totality with 
which they play their role introduces a theatrical and dramatic ele- 
ment into the story and a complex play of perspective: they are im- 
personators who run away with one of the many images we may 
have of ourselves, thereby revealing first a certain one-sided, ridicu- 
lous side of things—the ridiulous emptiness of human gestures, pre- 
tenses and poses; then the ironic incongruity of a world from which 
incongruity refuses to be eliminated and finally the disparity between 
the character himself and the angle of vision from which he emerged. 
Meursault, Caligula and Clamence integrate, each in his own way, 
an extreme irony and an extreme humor which keeps them clez “ly 
in the realm of fiction and out of the realm of “confession” or s *- 
analysis. 

Strictness of design and unity of tone are inherent in Camus’ work. 
But within this unity, how provocative and amusing are the many 
condensed episodes that reveal in Camus, through his characters, the 
keen and clear-eyed observer of human comportment. There are dis- 


2 Albert Camus, L’Etranger, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1955. “Avant-propos,” 
p. viii. 
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tinctly comic scenes sketched into almost every line of The Stranger, 
until the murder on the beach—in particular in the rapid but in- 
cisive evocations of Meursault’s relations with his employer. 


On waking, I understood why my boss had looked annoyed 
when I asked for two days off: it’s Saturday today. I had 
forgotten it, but as I was getting up, the idea came to me. 
My boss, naturally, thought that I would be getting a four- 


day holiday including Sunday, and he couldn’t be expected 
to like that. 


Before leaving the office for lunch, I washed my hands. At 
lunch-time. I enjoy doing this. At night, I enjoy it less because 
the roller-towel we use is quite damp; it’s been used all day. 
I mentioned it one day to the boss. He answered that it was 
too bad but that just the same it was an unimportant detail. 


When, in a last episode, Meursault evokes his employer’s proposal 
to send him to Paris and his own refusal, the entire relationship of 
Meursault and his employer takes on a quietly Courtelinesque, highly 
amusing quality. The range of the comic vision is great, that can 
move so easily from this slight flicker of ridicule to the bitterly 
satirical trial. Scorn, however, has little place in L’Etranger. It ap- 
pears in Caligula and is the great and lethal weapon by means of 
which in The Fall Clamence prepares his great message concern- 
ing man’s definitive fall. 

As in the case of The Stranger, the whole first part of The Fall 
is rich in humor, one incident after the next evoking laughter. But 
as the angle of vision reaches deeper and deeper into the reaches 
of human life, humor turns into satire, satire into sarcasm, sarcasm 
into destruction. Clamence’s vision and Clamence with it turn into 
a parody. To equate Clamence with Camus is a strange confusion: 
“Your last hero, the hero of The Fall, seems discouraged. Does he 
express what you want to think at present?” asked an interviewer.* 
“My hero is indeed discouraged,” answered Camus, and that is 
why, good modern nihilist that he is, he extols servitude. Did I ever 
choose to extol servitude?” Clamence himself is held within the limits 
of Camus’ own detached vision of his character, and Camus’ aim 
is to detach us too from this prodigious buffoon, to debunk this 
prodigious debunker. The inner anguish left by Meursault and Cali- 
gula, the revolt against Clamence are all the more powerful because 
they arise thanks in part to the “anarchy of laughter” of which Camus 
made constant but controlled use. 


* Brisville, p. 260. 
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Romantic Counterpoint: 


Nature and Style 


Nature, for the modern European writer, has lost its hold on the 
intellect, the sensibility and the imagination. Perhaps Darwin is to 
blame, or Hegel. Perhaps it is more a matter of style. Anyhow, “one 
looks in vain for landscapes in great European fiction since Dostoiev- 
sky.” Such was Camus’ opinion in 1954. He is, of course, the ex- 
ception. Germaine Brée has illuminated the part played by the Al- 
gerian landscape in his novels. Its presence is felt even in The Fall, 
through the myth of the Greek islands. As to the intellect, The Rebel’s 
revolt is bred by the tension between history and nature. The ques- 
tion remains: why Camus alone? 

Suppose it is a question which concerns style. The Romantics 
humanized nature and that was the pathetic fallacy. Darwin helped 
Ruskin to prove it was wrong. Nature is mindless. And yet “if man 
realized that the universe like him can love and suffer, he would be 
reconciled” (The Myth of Sisyphus). The nostalgia for unity is not 
absent from Camus’ style. W. M. Frohock has brilliantly demon- 
strated its affinity with Giono’s nature imagery (Y.F.S. No. 4). But 
these Neo-Romantic leanings clash with Camus’ criticism of anthro- 
pomorphic thought as well as with his repeated distinction between 
poetry and truth: the “poetic sob” makes me forget “the truth of the 
world,” the great lesson of nature’s non-human otherness (Noces, 
“Le desért”). In short the question of Camus’ style ties in with the 


ambiguity of his attitude to nature, which he once acknowledged as 
an enigma: 


Where is the absurdity of the world? . . . With so much sun 
within my memory, how could I bet on meaninglessness? 
ey about me wonder at this and I do too sometimes. I 
could answer them and myself that the sun contributed to 
this, and that its light is so thick that it coagulates the universe 
and its shapes into dazzling darkness. (L’Eté, “L’énigme”) 


Camus’ enigma lies here before us, concentrated in the final oxy- 
moron, inviting attention to the inner force which produces such 
startling metaphors as an answer to a philosophical question. 
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THE UNTHINKING SOURCE 


It is possible to overestimate the sensuousness of an image, but this 
metaphor, the sun “coagulates the universe” clearly establishes the 
need for a study of Camus’ sensory perceptions through his imagery. 
The obvious place to look is the autobiographical essay, Noces, and 
its companion piece of twenty years later, L’Eté. Take together they 
present an inordinately high proportion of tactile images, 30.4 per- 
cent by actual count, as against 43.3 percent of visual, which is all the 
more significant in view of the strong visual bias of metaphorical 
language. Respiratory and olfactory images account for an impressive 
9.5 percent. Even so “tactile” a poet as Keats, whose vision is con- 
stantly enhanced by touch, comes out of Folge’s tally with a 40.1 
percent visual, 20.7 percent tactile and 1.7 percent olfactory group- 
ing. These facts quantify what we sensed in metaphors similar to that 
of the sun just cited: that touch is the privileged sense through which 
Camus “knows” and interprets the world. In a necessarily selective 
essay, we must limit ourselves to this noteworthy point, 

The eye establishes a distance to the object, but in the experience 
of contemplation it merges feeling and focus. The religions have 
realized this. “At the Eleusinian mysteries, it was enough to behold.” 
But for Camus it was not enough: touch must heighten sight. 


Right here I know that I shall never draw close enough to the 
world .. . At Tipasa, I see equals I believe and I do not per- 


sist in denying what I can touch with my hand and caress with 
my lips. (Noces) 


To him epidermic contact with nature is a revelation, The ritual of 
crushing the wormwood plants and then diving into the warm sea 
performs a double ministry of union. The swimming body becomes a 
nexus of elements: the sea clasping the earth-scented diver, the sun 
tanning his water-lackered arm, seal the unity of man with nature. 
Noces, the wedding. It is no mystic ecstasy, because a predominantly 
epidermic experience of integration cannot dissociate body-conscious- 
ness from world-consciousness (Cf. Katz, Der Aufbau der Tastwelt, 
and Merleau-Ponty, Phénoménologie de la perception, p. 362-365). 
The withdrawal from circumference to centre which characterizes the 
mystic’s rapture cannot take place. Neither is it anything like 
Rousseau’s ecstasy in nature, a state of visual and auditory hypnosis 
releasing a disembodied sentiment of existence. For while Rousseau’s 


‘ Special acknowledgements are due to four of my students, Bruce Lacoss, Onno 
Leyds, James O’Brien, Jr., and Donald Webb, who garnered statistics on the 
sensory types and anthropomorphic function of Camus’ imagery in Noces, 
L’Eté, L’Etranger, La Peste, La Chute and L’Exil et le royaume. L’Envers et 
l'endroit was deliberately left out as not meeting Camus’ stylistic standards 
(cf. the preface to the 1954 edition). 
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“Réverie” becomes an abstract disquisition on time and happiness, 
Camus’ style conveys poetically a sense of happiness through a 
number of sensual images, partly sexual, mainly tactile. 

What would happen if, instead of the pleasures of swimming, the 
experience were one of pain? is a question answered in “Le Vent 
a Djemilla.” The wind blows so fiercely that it upsets the body- 
scheme of the world: 


I was hollowed out at the center, with my eyes burning, 
my lips cracking, my skin dried until it felt no longer mine. 
It used to be my means of deciphering the world’s writing 
. .. But I had been chafed by the wind so long . . . that I 
was losing consciousness of the design of my body. 


With epidermic perception almost erased, an hallucination of ubiquity, 
normally prevented by body-consciousness and tactile coordinates, 
identifies the self with the world: 


Soon, blown to the four corners of the world, forgetful, 
forgetting myself, I am this wind and in the wind these 
columns and this arch, these flagstones feeling hot and 
these pale mountains round the deserted city. And never have 
I felt to such a degree both remote from myself and present 
to the world. 


The Romantic discovers his own emotions projected into landscapes. 
But those are “the most vulgar.” Selfless, Camus becomes “a stone 
amid the stones.” His is the revelation of nonhuman nature: 


perceiving that the world is “dense,” sensing to what a degree 
a stone is foreign and irreducible to us, with what intensity 


nature or a landscape can negate us . . . that denseness and 
that strangeness of the world is the absurd. (The Myth of 
Sisyphus) 


Camus’ double intuition of the world, nourished by his sensory per- 
ceptions, is that “happiness and absurdity are two sons of the same 
earth.” (ibid.) Both stem from a dual experience of pleasure and 
pain, which is primarily tactile. Hence the metaphors, and their 
deep-seated originality. This is the unthinking source: it fills Camus’ 
prose with images through which flow the opposite themes of union 
and separation. It spreads between his thought and his poetic universe 
a network of cogency, visible in the imagery. 
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THE POETIC UNIVERSE 


Thickness, impenetrable density, weight, tactile pain (heat, cold, 
wounds, skin diseases, the Bubonic Plague) are the physical dimens- 
ions of the absurd. Fluidity, penetrability by man’s body, moderate 
warmth and coolness, any pleasurable contact, are of the essence of 
Being, which is Well-Being. (Those familar with Bachelard’s works 
will recognize the last formula; I owe a great debt to his studies of 
the material imagination). Such seems to be the basic structure of 
Camus’ symbolism. His are the symbolic forms of the dense sun, the 
gasping universe, the liquid light. Those images, a few hundred in 
all, recur severally as typical motifs. An exhaustive study of their 
appearances would probably show that they are generated by clichés 
(“Ca cogne,” “ca tape dur”) gradually revitalized by means of the 
corresponding “sunken” sense perception. They take their heightened 
meaning from what I called “the unthinking source.” 

In Camus’ hierarchy of elements, the mineral kingdom varies from 
neutrality to hostility. Ariadne’s stone, in L’Eté, imparts the “tender 
indifference” of the world” and gives a lesson of inhumanism akin to 
Robinson Jeffers’ desert-inspired teaching. A stone is nothing but 
repose, respite from human passions. Its potential use as a prison de- 
pends on man. Combined with metal in cities it isolates man from 
nature. Oran, in The Plague as well as in L’Eté, represents man-made 
absurdity turning its back on natural beauty. Prague is the labyrin- 
thine metropolis of incommunicability; Paris the archetypal cavern of 
Hades as much as it is Plato’s, New York “a pit of stone and steel in 
which I choked ” (“La Mer au plus prés”). Amsterdam marks the 
topographical actualization of these recurrent images of Hell, but its 
horror makes less impression on our imagination than the prayer of 
the Renegade, whose image has something of Dante’s city of Dis, the 
sealed furnace of heat without light: 


Let the kingdom come when in a single city of salt and iron, 


dark tyrants will enslave and possess us pitilessly. (Exile and 
the Kingdom) 


We note the steady movement of amplification and heightening of the 
symbol. The paradox of the city as prison and separation, while the 
stone-desert liberates (at the end of “The Adulteress” for instance) 
has its roots in a physical sensation rather than in Baudelairian themes 
which only add counterpoint. 

The sun “coagulates the world.” As such, it is the element of the 
absurd. Camus, who is the poet of evening, distinguishes between the 
midday sun and other forms of light. But there is no ambiguity about 
the sun in The Stranger. It is responsible for Meursault’s crime on the 
beach, not only because it befuddles his brain, or because its flash on 
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the Arab’s knife gives him a tactile hallucination of being stabbed 
(Mr. Frohock’s convincing analysis), but also because it makes the 
world thick, and man’s behavior meaningless: 


When Raymond gave me his gun, the sun flared on it. Yet, 
we remained still as though everything had closed in on us 
. . . I thought at that moment that one might shoot or not 
shoot. 


Such was the heat that it was painful to remain still in the 
blinding rain falling from the sky. To stay or go made no 
difference. 


I thought I only had to turn back and it would be all over. 
But a whole beach vibrating with sunshine pressed against 
my back. 


The midday sun intervenes in human affairs mostly by its weight, its 
heat, its density, and when reflected by deadly weapons. Beside the 
flash on the gun and on the knife, there is only one suggestion of this 
in The Stranger: the sun-sword. But in the next novel, the image is 
resumed and fortified. The sun of the plague pursues the people in 
the street and strikes them. It becomes the overwhelming symbol of 
“The Renegade,” forged into an arsenal for sacrificial torture by a 
demonic imagination which, were it not for the humor of the tale, 
would recall Lautréamont. It is the sun of exile, “forbidding any 
contact between men,” separating them “by a portcullis of invisible 
flames and of searing crystals.”” We note the same experience of the 
materialization of the air by the sun as in The Stranger, but the 
theme of separation has emerged from all these metallic images as 
the scourge of a civilization. The myth of the salt city, the recurrence 
of weapons, the density of all things in the heat, show how the ma- 
terial imagination of Camus welds elements into a new syntax of 
the absurd. 

If thickness determines the poetics of absurdity, the tactile trans- 
parence of water fosters the forms of happiness. The central ex- 
perience of fluidity, swimming, is a lived metaphor uniting us with 
the elements. Not only Meursault’s swim with Marie, or Tarrou’s 
communion with Rieux in sea-bathing, but the very nostalgia of 
swimming in The Fall testify to the pervasiveness of the theme. In 
praise of water, Camus makes it alternately an image of sexual union 
and that of man’s baptism. His are not the defiant shouts of Byron or 
Swinburne. Mediterranean waters are warm and soothing. The sym- 
bols of happiness have the qualities of a universe which at certain 
hours does welcome man back to the primeval ooze. 

But these epiphanies do not alone account for Camus’ water sym- 
bolism. It floods his poetic universe whenever “the sky opens its 
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fountains of light in the immense and sonorous space” (L’Eté). 
Such a metaphor as this, a bit cloyed with synaesthesias, a little 
pompous, the weaker side of Chateauvriand, becomes, from Noces 
to Exile and the Kingdom, a stylistic addiction. But the very repeti- 
tion of the formulas of the liquid light sugests something different 
from mere decoration. They have a metastylistic value. Gestures in 
a ceremonial do not require much variation. Such appear to be the 
recurrent images of light, fulfilling the same materialization of hap- 
piness as the rites of sea-bathing. On the contrary, solidified light 
forbids union. The doves that crowd the sky of Amsterdam and hal- 
lucinate Clamence (The Fail) may carry, in addition to an obvious 
religious meaning, a theme of repulsive sensations corresponding to 
his nostalgia of water and light. 


Water is nature penetrable by man. Immersion means a conversion: 
of the universe from thickness to fluidity and of man when he be- 
comes penetrable by the water of night. Strange is the imagery 
which conveys Meursault’s discovery of Values, just before the day of 
his execution: 


Sounds rose toward me from the countryside. Smells of 
night, earth, and salt cooled my temples. The marvellous 
peace of the slumbering summer entered me like a tide. 


In L’Eté, Camus speaks of the water of night. It is the water of man’s 
reconciliation, chthonian, seminal, also present throughout the ex- 
perience of cosmic union when Janine, thus turned an Adulteress, 
discovers the kingdom: 


In front of her, stars fell, one by one, then flickered out 
among the stones of the desert, and each time Janine opened 
up a little more to the night. She was breathing, forgetting 
the cold, the weight of beings, life insane or solidified, the 
long anguish of living and dying . . . At the same time, she felt 
as though she had found her roots again, the sap rose again in 
her body, she was no longer shivering . . . Then with unbear- 
able softness, the water of night began to fill Janine, welling 
up from the obscure centre of her being and overflowing to her 
moaning mouth like an unbroken flood. 


Camus shares with René Char a tactile and gustatory appreciation of 
night’s liquid softness. He keeps in abeyance the Romantic sym- 
bolism of the water of night, which is deathlike. Yet the correspond- 
ence between outer night and the obscure centre strikes a Romantic 
note, as does the comparison of Janine to a plant receiving sap from 
the earth. The kingdom is a peculiar experience of physical unity. It 
derives its extraordinary poignancy from a poetic language secreted 
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out of Camus’s symbolic universe. He emerges out of our study of his 
material imagination as a poet of elemental water, in the three forms 
of sea, sunlight and night. As such he is the poet of inner and outer 
immersion in nature. But he is also the poet of exile and separation, 
whose metaphors of sun and rock make the absurd thickness of the 
world actually felt. Only as a poet could he reconcile two philosophies 
of nature which he vainly tried to unify in the discursive prose of 
The Myth of Sisyphus. The world negates me and at the same time 
it can placate me. The water of night flows in the stone desert. 


THE PLACE OF MAN 


The metaphorist unwittingly exhibits his philosophy in his tropes. An 
existentialist personifying nature recants his credo in the non-human 
otherness of the world. Chateaubriand, although avowedly without a 
faith, was already religious in René. Sartre’s by-gone accusation that 
Camus wrote like Chateaubriand was pretty serious in its implications. 
It insinuated that either Camus was an imitative stylist, a sort of deco- 
rator, or that he was fooled by his desire for the Romantic myths of 
Nature. The former charge has been examined; the latter involves 
the place which Camus’ metaphors ascribe to man in the world. 

To say that about half of Camus’ images seem to achieve personi- 
fication requires qualification. First, animism is inherent in the French 
language and many verbs of action readily endow phenomena with 
intentions without making a poetic metaphor: Le soleil se léve. The 
typical Romantic metaphor, on the contrary, elicits the Universal 
Soul from each and every bit of landscape: a tree rises like a great 
thought in the desert of a mind (Chateaubriand): Albert Béguin 
has shown the debt of this Romantic conception to the Neo-platonic 
theory of the Animal-Universe (L’Ame Romantique et le réve). 
Camus’ metaphors illustrate only the physical half of it. Even when 
carried away by emotion and writing in Lamartinian alexandrines, like 


. . . la main fraiche du soir sur ce coeur agité (Noces) 


he leaves little room for an Oversoul. The “sighing earth” (Noces), 
the “panting sea” (The Stranger), the “hill’s shoulder” (The Plague), 
the bone of the desert (The Adulteress) are parts of a body wholly 
body. The stones of Djemilla and Florence shout that the mind is 
naught. 

Anthropomorphic metaphors revive the pagan myths. Their steady 
decrease in number and significance measures Camus’ stylistic prog- 
ress in conveying his sense of the world’s inhuman beauty. As he 
said in Noces, he did not have to convert himself to this religion; 
but he had to convert his style to its service. Much as in Sea-Marks, 
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images of the “squamous sea,” of waves that are “packs of white 
dogs” respect the absence of man and the “silence and anguish of 


primitive waters” (L’Eté). Even the image of the sea-bed anticipates 
Saint-John Perse: 


O bitter bed, worthy of a prince, the crown lies at the bottom 
of the sea! 


Such is the kingdom, in which by an act of love man must be 
naturalized. 

Had Camus merely acclimatized Chateaubriand or even Giono to 
Algeria, he would have little of value to say to the modern mind. But 
the lessons of man’s contact with the world’s body, meting out both 
despair and happiness, placate our modern sense of nature’s otherness 
while satisfying our nostalgia for unity. This theme, counterpointed as 
it is by Romantic variations, holds much that is new. Man is not the 
measure of the universe. But he has his place in its light. 
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Caligula: or 
The Realm of the Impossible 


Within days of Camus’ death, it was being said (with an air of sur- 
prise) that, for all he seemed so characteristically a man of the 
theater, his dramatic achievement was not, as it turned out, very large 
or impressive. Four plays of uncertain merit, and nothing original 
since Les Justes in 1949; adaptations of Calder6n, Lope de Vega, 
Faulkner and Dostoievsky; towards the end, administrative activities. 
The enumeration is not inaccurate; and in appraising the apostle of 
mesure, one does not want to make immoderate claims for his work 
in the theater, nor for Caligula in particular. But such reckoning can 
be as misleading as it would be for Camus’ fiction (only one novel, 
really, along with a couple of novellas and a handful of short stories), 
or for his essays and articles. The fact is, of course, that Camus—as 
he always insisted—was one of those writers “whose works form a 
whole in which each one is illuminated by the others.” Each one, it 
might be added, is a necessary aspect of the others, and often con- 
tains those others, including writings yet to come, in nearly visible 
essence. Camus’ dramatic work, in short, is not a fragment to be 
isolated, for inspection, from his performance in other genres. It is 
a constant dimension, constantly expanding, of his total artistic ac- 
complishment. It was, for him, one more vocabulary, one more set of 
resources, with which to take hold of the shifting chaos reflected 
everywhere in his pages; just as the actor was one more prototype 
(along with Don Juan and Napoleon) of what Camus used to call 
“the absurd man.” Camus’ theatrical dimension was large and perva- 
sive; and no work, in my opinion, more rousingly illustrates the 
scope and intent of it—and its dependence, for full understanding, 
upon his other writings—than the first of his plays, Caligula. 
Written in 1938, Caligula, like Noces, is distinctly a pre-war crea- 
tion; and though it was composed in Algeria for local production, it 
is hard not to see a part of the spiritual condition of late pre-war 
continental France in the sagging morality and jumpy opportunism 
of the Roman patricians, as they whine and cower before the lethal 
derision of Camus’ protagonist. But the date of composition is more 
important as an aid to identification. Albert Camus, in 1938, was 
exactly as young as the 25-year-old Roman lad who began his own 
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career, his blood-curdling four-year rule as Emperor of Rome and 
successor to Tiberius, in 37 A.D.’ Caligula is, first of all, an em- 
phatically youthful play about an emphatically youthful hero (“All 
young people behave like that,” says one of the patricians, hopefully) ; 
and through all its persistent horrors there rings an irrepressible ex- 
uberance that—in Camus’ case—the swift maturing process of the 
war years would soon dispel. 

This communicated zest is, among other things, the sheer joy of 
artistic creation. Caligula expresses the same self-conscious literary 
excitement that we sense (to take one of countless examples) in 
young Christopher Marlowe’s apprentice drama about an imperial 
superman, Tamburlaine. It is the excitement of the discovery of vo- 
cation: an emotion so powerful that, with Caligula as with Tambur- 
laine, the insatiable aspirations of the hero appear as vital analogues 
to the creative aspirations of the author. The life-begetting impulse 
apparent in the writing vies and mingles with the death and destruc- 
tion enacted on the stage; story and tonality engage in a strained but 
artistically happy marriage; and poets and poetry, actors and dra- 
matic presentations become literal and significant elements in the 
action of the piece, investing it with a quality of being that no sum- 
mary of the plot could hope to suggest. The result, as Camus de- 
scribes the dark congested reign of one of history’s most repulsive 
tyrants, is (not a tragedy but) an extravaganza which takes as its 
inner and actual subject the very idea of extravagance: that is, strictly, 
of “wandering outside.” The great attraction of supreme power, 
Caligula remarks thoughtfully, is that it gives the impossible a chance; 
and this play is the only work of Camus which really does so. 

In The Myth of Sisyphus, Camus would commit himself “to ex- 
haust[ing] the field of the possible,” and to hanging doggedly inside it. 
The urge to transcend, to wander outside the limits of human pos- 
sibility, would then be denounced as one of the characteristic modern 
modes of suicide. To be sure, Caligula’s transcendent urge was also, 
in a manner of speaking, suicidal: as Camus underlined in his 1958 
preface to the American edition of the play. “Caligula,” Camus de- 
clared—but this is the older and more austere Camus talking—‘is 
the story of the superior suicide,” who “does what is necessary to 
arm against him those who will eventually kill him.” That is a neat 
capsule of the play’s plot; though, as Camus went on to say, it is 
not the fact but the terms of the Emperor’s rebellion that must be 


‘It may be useful here to insert Camus’ brief account of the play and its 
meaning, from his 1958 preface to the American edition. “Caligula, a rela- 
tively attractive prince up to then, becomes aware, on the death of his sister 
and mistress, Drusilla, that the world is not satisfactory. Thenceforth, ob- 
sessed with the impossible and poisoned by scorn and horror, he tries through 
murder and the systematic perversion of all values, to practice a liberty that 
he will eventually discover to be the wrong one.” 
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seen as unacceptable. At the outset, indeed, Caligula plainly bespeaks 
Camus’ own refusal to accept the condition of things: that condition 
which the shock of his sister Drusilla’s death leads Caligula to rec- 
ognise and reject: a universe in which “men die and they are not 
happy.” In that extraordinarily bare and eloquent phrase of the pre- 
Christian Caligula, we hear the unmuffled voice of the post-Christian 
Camus, uttering his absolute statement about the source of the tragic 
nature of contemporary experience. Camus’ personal response was to 
dedicate both his art and his moral energy to what, following Mal- 
raux here as elsewhere, he called the “refabrication” or “rectification” 
of the universe. But to rectify the universe, according to Camus, was, 
precisely, to humanise it. The way of Camus’ Caligula, on the con- 
trary, was to de-humanise it, literally to attempt to depopulate it: 
and this, or so it would seem in retrospect, was the young man’s 
grandiose error. And yet, as dramatized, Caligula’s deadly ambition— 
set, as it is, amidst a good deal of erotic high-jinks and set against 
the whimpering bewilderment of most of the other persons in the 
play—takes on a curiously exhilarating character; even as Caligula, 
the man, becomes a curiously, contradictorily engaging personality. 
For by giving its head, for once, to an extravagance he would there- 
after resist with all his force, Camus composed what, within the 
framework of all his later writings, comes to us as the major show- 
piece for his compelling anti-themes. 

These are the great themes that animate the realm of the impos- 
sible. Among them is the familiar awareness of nothingness, of rien. 
But nothingness is not grimly confronted here, acknowledged and 
deplored, as it would be in Cross-Purposes and The Myth of Sisy- 
phus, It is, rather, reached out for, it is leaped towards and cele- 
brated: from its multiple iteration in the play’s opening scenes (when 
it is sounded with the booming regularity of the gong the Emperor 
strikes, rhythmically, to accompany the nihilistic oath he forces on 
his terrified mistress, Caesonia) onward to Caligula’s wild admis- 
sion, a second before his assassination, that his entire quest has con- 
cluded in “Rien! rien encore!” The cry is a shout of triumph as well 
as an ultimate confession; for “nothing” has become an end to be 
accomplished, a reality to which Caligula nearly reduces the world 
he rules over. And throughout the quest, Caligula proceeds with a 
kind of fierce and knowing joy directly against the notion that Camus 
would erect into a central theme, and a principle of right conduct: 
the theme of mesure, of balance, of control and limitation. Dr. Rieux, 
in The Plague, stands for Camus’ ideal of well-balanced rebellion; 
but about Caligula everything is excessive, out of control—begin- 
ning with his extravagant grief over the loss of Drusilla (“Cela dé- 
passe les bornes,” grumbles one of the patricians.). “I invite you,” 
Caligula says magniloquently to Caesonia, “to a feast without limit 
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. . . to the most beautiful of spectacles.” Caligula itself, needless to 
say, is that feast and that spectacle. 

And the limit Caligula seeks mainly to surpass, equally obviously, 
is the limit of humanity. In The Rebel, the determining theme and 
the note of its unswervable humanism was Camus’ contention— 
echoing the reply of Homer’s Odysseus to the goddess’s offer of 
divinity and a permanent home on her magic island—that “We shall 
choose Ithaca . . . This world remains our first and last love.” The 
anti-theme of Caligula is the defiant rejection of Ithaca and the ul- 
timate strangulation of the aging, faithful Penelope of the piece; while 
Caligula himself assumes the role of the goddess, and appears before 
the gaping nobles in the guise of Venus. That second-act scene is as 
antic and histrionic as anything in the play; but Caligula is imper- 
sonating the only divinity that he (or Camus) could manage to 
discern: something deceitful, perverse, malicious and utterly un- 
predictable; the dispenser of a loathsome or, betimes, maddeningly 
prankish grace. 

Such is the image of divinity implicit in The Plague, and repre- 
sented by the incalculable epidemic which mysteriously destroyed 
one person and spared another; and such is the image made quite 
explicit in The Rebel. In Caligula, it is the tribune Cherea who makes 
Camus’ more customary thematic point: 


I have the taste and the need for security. Most men are like 
me. They are not capable of living in a universe where, at any 
moment, the most bizarre thought can enter into reality; 
where, most of the time, it does enter, like a knife in the heart. 


Cherea’s words define not only a whimsical tyrant and an insupport- 
able Rome; they define an unsolvable godhead and an appalling 
kingdom of grace—as seen from the side of human reason, But 
where, in The Rebel and The Plague, the perspective was largely on 
the tough-hearted and clear-minded effort to resist so intolerable a 
deity, in Caligula the focus is on the deity itself. The figure of Cherea 
(unless the part is performed with uncommon skill) tends to fade 
before that of the Emperor; and as it does so and as Caligula looms 
and expands, the anti-theme gets its full chance of expression, gets 
itself articulated with something like genuine high spirits and genuine 
high comedy. Both elements are grounded in the creative excitement 
I have alluded to; but within the play, the playwright’s excitement is 
merged with the hero’s excited aspirations towards, and notions of, 
divinity. “I have taken on the stupid and incomprehensible visage 
of the gods,” he tells Scipio. “And that is blasphemy, Caius.” “No, 
Scipio, it is the dramatic art! The error of these men is that they do 
not believe enough in the theater.” 
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Camus, in 1938, believed so much in the theater that his histrionic 
enjoyment illuminated not only the imaging of a hateful theology, 
but also the exposure of what is perhaps the most significant of 
Caligula’s anti-themes: the theme of total isolation. This, again, is 
not something asserted and feared; it is something lusted after and, at 
the end, accomplished, after the departure of Scipio, the revolt of 
Cherea, the killing of Caesonia and the (presumed) assassination of 
Helicon. Isolation is the chief anti-theme in the sense that its opposite 
—human fellowship as the key resource for those who stick to the 
possible in a senseless cosmos—would become the bedrock of Camus’ 
compassionate humanism. And in the construction of Caligula it is 
a periodic tension between the lust for isolation and the longing for 
an authentic human encounter that moves the action forward. 

Such an “agon” emerges consistently in the climax of each act. For 
the play is composed of a series of analogous movements, beginning 
in each case with a relatively crowded stage and thickening into 
a public spectacle of some kind; and then shifting and concentrating 
into the effort and the revealed failure of some personal and private 
relationship. Those parallel rhythms are analogies to each other; but 
they are also synecdoches, enactments in small, of the entire and 
over-all action—which is, exactly, a deliberate movement from the 
crowded center of a populous Empire to a position of complete 
solitude. The pattern I am suggesting warrants, perhaps, a brief 
elaboration.” 

After introductory moments wherein various patricians prowl and 
conspire, muttering their hopes or resentments or fears, we are 
treated—in Act I—to a display of startling political and financial 
imperial decisions; in II, to a banquet modelled, one guesses, on 
those techniques of sexual humiliation discoverable in the Marquis 
de Sade’s ‘uliette; in III, to an obscene religious rite, a histrionic 
Black Mass, with the Lord’s prayer meticulously inverted to serve 
the worship of an androgyne Venus (‘Spread across our faces thy 
impartial cruelty, thy objective hatred; open before our eyes thy 
hands full of flowers and murders . . .”); and, in IV, to a poets’ con- 
test, at which the assembled court listens to hurried improvisations on 
the theme of death. Few modern plays have even attempted so rich 
and various a presentation of the public contours of experience, in 
the classical and Elizabethan manner; far more characteristic of 
this dramatic era is Camus’ Cross-Purposes, with its tight and inward 
little domestic parable and its cast of five persons. But it is to be 
noted that the public spectables that occupy the middle of each act 
in Caligula do not merely dramatize, they rambunctiously subvert 


*{ am considering the play in its French or four-act version. The American 
version, while cutting little of the substance, presented the play in two acts 
of two scenes each. 
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the governmental, the social and familial, the religious and the ar- 
tistic dimensions of the “Roman” life being depicted. And it is to be 
noted that these recurring ceremonies lead regularly to a moment 
when some purely private encounter is investigated and then, simi- 
larly, invaded and subverted. 

Four successive times, after the pageantry has been dissipated and 
the patricians dismissed, Caligula confronts one or another of the 
very few persons with whom a relationship is imaginable. In Act I, 
it is his mistress whom the Emperor submits to the exquisite torture 
of a dreadful oath of allegiance (“You will be cruel.” “Cruel.” “Cold 
and implacable.” “Implacable.” “You too will suffer.” “Yes, Caligula, 
but I am going mad!”) The second act concludes with a surprising 
intimacy springing up between Caligula and the young poet Scipio, 
whose father the Emperor has had executed—and with Caligula’s 
abrupt denial of the incipient relationship, or of any other (“Is there 
nothing in your life that resembles some silent refuge, like the ap- 
proach of tears?” “Yes, Scipio, there is.” “What is it?” “Contempt!”’). 
It is the turn, in Act ITI, of the rational tribune Cherea, who is per- 
suaded despite himself that it is after all possible for two individuals 
“whose pride and spirit are equals, to speak to each other, once in 
their lives, from the bottom of their hearts”—only to have that ex- 
perience, too, torn to pieces as an illusion, even as Caligula tears in 
pieces the conspiratorial document Cherea had written. And finally, 
in the play’s denouement, Caligula (having dispatched his one re- 
maining companion, Caesonia) confronts Caligula, his own staring 
image in the mirror; haranguing himself in a long last effort at rela- 
tionship—only to demolish that possibility as well, in the conclusive 
gesture of smashing the mirror and turning to throw himself on the 
swords of the inrushing assassins. 

The absolute solitude arrived at in the closing instant is then, drama- 
tically speaking, altogether appropriate: the end towards which the play 
and its hero have been determinedly moving from the outset. In pur- 
suit of his negative ideal, Caligula must explore the varieties of pos- 
sible personal relationship, if only to demonstrate the fragility or 
fraudulence of all of them: the heterosexual relation (with its por- 
tion of mother-son involvement, and a hint of further incest); the 
relation of masculine love (with its portion of father-son involve- 
ment, for Caligula curiously but understandably replaces for Scipio 
the father he has murdered); the intellectual companionship of 
equals; and the relation of the psyche to itself. All are experimented 
with, undermined and rejected; and the action fulfills itself—with a 
burst of horrified enthusiasm—in the established fact of utter and 
permanent alienation. 
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The movement, or action, I have been describing is plain enough 
in the printed text, and it was made glowingly evident in the Paris 
production of 1958, directed by Camus. But it was largely smothered 
in the American presentation of 1960, and in a way worth men- 
tioning for the inverse light it sheds on the play. The performance, 
for one thing, was heavily over-produced; characteristically, the re- 
viewers praised the production and dismissed the play that lay buried 
beneath it. The set was mammoth and overwhelming; hordes of 
extras, many of them naked to the groin, pounded up and down 
huge flights of steps in total disorder; one had the impression of 
klieg-lights and Cecil B. De Mille. But such lavish expenditure 
merely concealed the exuberance within the play by imposing a 
spurious and distracting boisterousness from without. The production 
did not trust the play; and the play in action no longer trusted itself. 
It no longer, for example, trusted the obscenity in the Venus scene to 
become apparent through language and grouping, but required the 
unfortunate actress playing the part of Caesonia to contribute a series 
of pantomime obscenities (“‘bump-and-grinds”) to punctuate—and in 
fact completely to divert the American audience from—the superbly 
blasphemous words of the prayer. 

But the graver defect of all this was to blur fatally the characteris- 
tic rhythm of the action—its progression in act after act, and throug- 
out the play as a whole, from the collapsing public spectacle to the 
failing private encounter. The latter element was made impossible 
from the beginning, and for another reason. It is not possible to 
enact the subtle motion towards and the painful failure of the human 
relationship, if the personages of the stage have—as actors—no 
visible relation, have nothing to do with one another, to start with. 
Cherea and Caesonia, Helicon and Scipio, the assorted patricians 
and their wives: all, in the American production, appeared to have 
wandered on to the same set by accident. There was no surprise and 
little impact in Caligula’s inability to arrive at some common basis 
for understanding or for love. This scattered quality is not, it should 
be added, peculiar to the American presentation of Caligula: it is 
something inherent in the contemporary American theater, and under 
present circumstances it is probably incorrigible. 

The American production has closed (for the wrong reasons), 
but the play remains—complex and extravagant, nihilistic and ex- 
hilarating, perverse and blasphemous and profoundly moral. 
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The Stranger and the Critics 


Camus’ L’Etranger (The Stranger) no longer exists, and can never 
again exist in the magnificently naked purity of the text which 
captured and has held the attention of the now almost middle-aged 
“youth” of the early post World War II period. Ironically, the 
principal corrupting agent was Camus himself. Those things which are 
usually released years after death, private journals, manuscripts 
which the author did not choose to publish, he himself made avail- 
able. The result has been that it is now often impossible in Camus 
criticism to differentiate between published text, unpublished text, 
Camus’ verbal statement, the critic’s interpretation of any of the preced- 
ing, and the critic’s own ideas. To make matters worse, labels such as 
“the literature of despair” or “the underground man” have been applied 
and they have stuck. Almost everyone has approached Camus and 
L’Etranger bound by his own tradition, prejudices, or critical appara- 
tus. For the Christian, Camus does not understand Christianity 
because he rejects the doctrine of original sin. For one who must be pre- 
sumed to be an admirer of the copious verbalism of the nineteenth 
century, L‘Etranger is “a slim (although engaging) récit that might 
easily be crushed under the weight of the explication.” Many put their 
nickel in the philosophical slot, and existentialism comes out of every- 
where, others in the new critical slot, and it rains symbols. Yet we 
knew, really knew, what Camus was saying fifteen years ago, without 
benefit of commentary. Camus’ book becomes simple and clear once 
it is divested of critical and philosophical misinterpretation. 

The most clearly false, and at the same time the most widely 
accepted, of the barriers between the reader and the text of L’Etranger 
is the idea that Camus is an existentialist and his book an existential- 
ist document. This misconception can be swept away even in the face 
of that part of the existentialist credo which is a sort of universal 
reductio ad existentialism. Not all anguish is existential, and certainly 
very few stomach disorders need be classified as such; yet Meursault’s 
feeling of nausea due to lack of cigarettes has been called “both 
existential, and lyric.” Existentialist heroes tend to be adolescent and 
garrulous by nature. They exist, by definition and doctrine, only with 
reference to others. Meursault, however, has already attained maturity 
before the beginning of the book, without crisis, effortlessly, as one 
breathes, and his taciturnity, which is of the essence of his character, 
results from the instinctive knowledge that any true communication 
with others is impossible. Existentialism, at least contemporary exis- 
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tentialism, offers a weird species of intellectual comfort in its verbal- 
isms and its doctrine of satisfying engagement. Camus refused all 
systems, all facile solutions. Sartre’s Hugo Barine dies giving meaning, 
however private, to his absurd existence; Meursault dies in the only 
peace to be possibly achieved, in the deep and total acceptance of the 
feeling, not the doctrine, of the absurd. 

It must not be inferred, however, that L’Etranger is a treatise on 
the perception of the absurd, a book about a man who is transformed 
by an experience, one whom a pistol shot “jolts out of his purely 
negative state.” In the first part of the narrative, Meursault is already 
in complete and calm possession of that negative truth which Camus 
mentions in his preface to the American school edition of L’Etranger. 
When asked by his employer early in the narrative whether he would 
be interested in working in a Paris office which the company would 
establish, he answered “yes, but that in the final analysis I didn’t care 
one way or the other. He asked me then if I was interested in changing 
my life. I answered that you never changed your life, that in any case 
all were of equal value and that mine here was not at all unpleasant 
. .. When I was a student, I had many ambitions of this nature. But 
when I had to abandon my studies, I very quickly understood that 
all that was of no real importance.” Most revealing is a sentence 
which occurs in the explosive and truly lyric last pages of the book 
and which is never quoted by those who would believe in the existent- 
ial transformation of Camus’ character. The use of the pluperfect 
tense is most significant: “I had been right, I was still right, I was 
always right.” His adventure has changed none of his ideas. The 
point here is not the revelation of the absurd, but simple certainty of 
the feeling of the absurd, intensified by a situation created by a 
master craftsman. L’Etranger is not primarily a philosophical work, 
though this be indeed heresy in an age where to philosophize is no 
longer to learn how to die, as Montaigne said, but to learn how to 
read. It has been maintained that “the novel is incomprehensible ex- 
cept in the context of all his [Camus’] works,” and a whole book 
has been written on Camus’ literary works “to find suport and 
illustration for his philosophical position.” This might be legitimate 
where Sartre is concerned, but Camus is primarily a creative artist 
whose philosophical concepts, even, have their roots in emotion. 

To read, however, is also find myth and symbol. For contemporary 
tastes no book is worth while unless it has something to do with 
“time, thematic devices, structure, myth, patterns and symbols.” All 
these have been found in L’Etranger. “The central ironic device in 
L’Etranger,” it seems, “is its reconstruction of the Sisyphus myth. 
The irony arises out of the transformation of the hero-antagonist of 
the gods into an office clerk who spends his days working on bills of 
lading and the rest of his time in a variety of dull and sordid adven- 
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tures.” This would have to be irony for the author alone, for there is 
unfortunately nothing in the text to initiate the reader. There are 
certainly symbols in L’Etranger, as there are symbols anywhere in 
human existence, but the symbol specialist must proceed with caution. 
The sun, the sea, and swimming have symbolic values for Camus, 
but it so happens that Algiers is a very sunny place situated on the 
sea, and Camus liked to swim, like Hemingway, like everybody else, 
just like everybody else, just like Meursault. The significant symbols 
in L’Etranger are of a broader nature, and concern basic themes in 
Camus’ work. The parallel between Meursault as a Christ figure, 
clearly indicated by the words “In order that all be consummated” 
on the last page of L’Etranger, and the Christ of the Legend of the 
Grand Inquisitor, for example, seems to have attracted no attention. 
The message is the same, that any individual who threatens, by his 
mere existence, established power or accepted ideology must be 
quietly eliminated by any society. The critics, too, are in their way 
Grand Inquisitors. Their discussions of the death of the Arab, of 
Meursault’s liaison with Marie, and of the ethics of L’Etranger are 
most revealing. 

Those who have found it necessary to summarize the first part of 
L’Etranger seem to have taken a kind of malignant satisfaction in 
doing so from the point of view of the investigating magistrate or the 
prosecuting attorney. Meursault is presented as “an insignificant 
bureaucrat” who commits a “crime” which is “psychologically inex- 
plicable,” and the only excuse to be found for this crime is that it 
must be a Gidean “gratuitous act.” All this in spite of the fact that 
the entire first part of L’Etranger exists to tell, from the inside of an 
individual personality, the simple details of an act which people are 
going to misinterpret because they will see it from the outside; and in 
people’s lives, it is Meursault who says it, “You can never know.” 
The muscular contraction which causes the revolver to fire is an in- 
voluntary act, most carefully presented as such, an accident. At worst, 
it is involuntary manslaughter, not murder. The four other shots, 
those which condemn him, are simply an act of immense exasperation, 
exercised on what must be presumed, at that point, to be an inanimate 
object. The only characters in the book who understand, and to whom 
the public in the courtroom—and the critics—pay no attention, are 
Céleste and Salamano. “ ‘For me, it’s a misfortune,’ said Céleste. 
‘Everybody knows what a misfortune is. It leaves you defenseless. 
Well! for me it’s a misfortune.’ ” “ “You’ve got to understand,’ Sala- 
mano was saying, ‘you’ve got to understand.’ But no one seemed to 
understand.” Not only must we understand, but we must accept the 
book as it is written, without cheating. 

One of the most charitable expressions used to describe the liaison 
with Marie is “naive indecency.” Most writers on L’Etranger, without 
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going so far as “the most shameful debauchery,” speak of “base in- 
stincts,” indifference, or the total lack of what we call “love.” Any- 
one willing, even for a moment, to question the red-red-rose con- 
ception of the relationship between men and women will readily 
admit that such a point of view is absurd. If Meursault is not 
particularly anxious to get married, it is because, as he says, marriage 
is not important. When he refuses to say that he “loves” Marie, it 
is because, as he says again, “that [i.e., the consecrated formula “I 
love you”] meant nothing.” But he also tells us that “Marie was look- 
ing at me, her eyes shining. I kissed her.” “That seemed to make her 
sad, [The only translation which fully renders the meaning of “elle 
a eu lair triste.”] But while preparing lunch, and about nothing, 
she laughed again in such a way that I kissed her.” This is love, but 
love reduced to its essence in all the splendid poverty of the body. 
The question has often been asked, “How can an ethics be con- 
structed on a basis so fragile, so undermined by egoism and base 
instincts?” Sympathetic admirers of Camus assume that the title of 
L’Etranger (The Stranger) is never discussed because it is so clear, 
but this question and the following statement would seem to indicate 
otherwise: “. . . as the tale develops it seems clear that Meursault’s 
error lies precisely in his estrangement. He acts in a human situation 
as though human relationships, and therefore responsibilities, do not 
exist.” There is no “error.” Meursault knows, profoundly and instic- 
tively, that individuals are isolated from each other by their very 
human condition. We are all strangers, though most people try to 
make believe that it is not so. It is to create the illusion that he is 
communicating with another human being whose presence makes 
him uncomfortable that the funeral director’s man feels it necessary to 
say “It’s hot” on the way to the village. Meursault’s natural sympathy 
for other isolated individuals makes him say the essential when speaking 
of his lawyer who does not seem to understand him: “I felt like 
telling him that I was like every body else, absolutely like everybody 
else.” The untranslatable phrase “elle a eu lair,” referred to above, 
is not simply a stylistic peculiarity. It is used throughout the book 
whenever other people’s reactions are described to emphasize the 
uncertainty of the conclusions that we are wont to draw from external 
appearances. “You can never know.” This is why “Thou shalt not 
kill,” a phrase which can be said to resume the ethical message of 
L’Etranger and of all of Camus’ work. You’ve got to try to under- 
stand, say the simple. There is further a positive ethics implied. It 
is that feeling of honesty and of a kind of responsibility which makes 
Meursault save face for Raymond Sintés at the trial, even at the 
expense of his own life, an indefinable complex of tolerance, exigence, 
and mutual dependence and respect experienced by anyone who has 
ever indulged m team athletics. Céleste, Salamano, and Masson, all 
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people who, symbolically, one must admit, do not wear neckties, know 
this vague but basic feeling. 

Meursault, then, cannot be considered “nothing less than an intel- 
lectual,” “free from all hierarchy of values.” He is very much an in- 
tellectual, one who has thought (“When I had to give up my studies, 
etc.”). Thought does not require constant expression of complicated 
introspection and analysis of the processes which produced it. Meur- 
sault’s extreme lucidity is that of a man who has chosen his existence. 
He has judged what is normally accepted as “values,” has freed 
himself from all materialistic ambition, and he is free to be totally 
honest, to refrain from cheating, to be kind to those whom the 
“values” have rejected, to Raymond, Emmanuel, Salamano, who, 
after all, are men. He does have a past, and he speaks of it, no less 
often than healthy people, not so volubly as the neurotic. He has a 
future, and tells us at one point that, for the first time, it occurred 
to him that he was really going to get married. To conceive of him as 
being of “animal simplicity” is absurd. The statement that “I was of 
such a nature that my physical needs often disturbed my emotions” 
is explained on the following page by the phrase “just like everybody 
else.” 

Blinded by the idea that Meursault is a “rudimentary being,” 
critics have paid little attention to Camus’ consummate art. To dis- 
cuss it, that is, his vision of the world and of the existence of men, 
the title of L’Etranger must again be invoked. L’Etranger is, without 
Proustian interruptions, a splendid analysis, as they actually exist,. 
of the relationships between human beings, and of the manner in 
which we perceive reality, or the external world. One critic has felt 
it: “No constructed image of the world, but an explosion of the real 
in incoherent psychological fragments.” The obvious key to the tech- 
nique of L’Etranger is that the author does not try to render the 
entire consciousness of his character, but only those perceptions which, 
at various moments of life, penetrate and rise to the surface of con- 
sciousness, in the case of Meursault, a perspicacious and analytical 
consciousness. Outstanding examples illustrating this point are the 
few lines describing the nurse’s bandaged nose at the home for the 
aged during the wake, Sunday afternoon on the balcony, or the 
following still-life reflection of a fragment of reality, almost impossible 
to render in English: “I closed my windows and coming back I saw in 
the mirror a bit of table on which my alcohol lamp stood next to 
some. pieces of bread.” These are perceptions which reveal a con- 
sciousness alerted to the pitfalls of illusion and intensely attached to 
the little that is left if we are to be totally honest. In the second half 
of the book, after the death of the Arab, the point of view, to use 
the expression in its real sense, changes and becomes, in a way, 
Proustian, that is, unhealthy, since the narrative is now that of a sick 
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man, one who has been torn from a healthy and active existence. 
Bored, he learns to remember, since he has no choice, and he suc- 
ceeds, he tells us, in remembering the minutest details of his past life. 
Where before we were given only meaningful fragments, now we are 
given the impression of totality, but without being subjected to the 
lengthy tediousness of total recall. Proustian diarrheatic and Joycean 
confusion have not abolished the novel. Camus had but to say “no” 
and to start again from the basic essentials which had been lost 
since Mme de Lafayette and Laclos. 








CARL A. VIGGIANI 


Camus and the Fall 
| from Innocence 


Camus sees* his work developing in a succession of “séries,”+ with 
individual books in each series treating a core theme from a different 
point of view. The first series dealt with the theme of the Absurd 
and had as its principal works Caligula, L’Etranger and Le Mythe 
de Sisyphe. The second, beginning with Le Malentendu and ending 
with L’Homme révolté, centered around the theme of Revolt. He is 
currently at work on the third, of which the opus magnum will pre- 
sumably be the novel “Le Premier Homme,” and which will also 
include a play, “Don Juan.” La Chute is the first fiction in this new 
series. In many respects it proceeds naturally out of the earlier 
writings (particularly L’Homme révolté), but in others it reveals an 
entirely new Camus. 

It is permissible, I think, to infer from La Chute and from the 
titles of the projected novel and play that the main theme of the new 
series will be Judgment. In L’Homme révolté Camus said that the 
problem that dominated the nineteenth century was “how to live 
without divine Grace.” The solution of those who did not want to 
accept Nihilism was Justice. The problem of the twentieth century, 
after some two hundred years of unsuccessful Revolt, is how to live 
without Grace and without Justice. Camus offered a solution in the 
concluding chapters of L’Homme révolté, and at the time he seemed 
to be relatively optimistic about the future and about the possibility 
of finding a way out of the savage world of Nihilism. But La Chute, 
published five years later, may represent the loss of even that relative 
optimism. It seems to say: How will twentieth-century man live 
without divine Grace and Justice? In Judgment, present and future. 

Judgment is a religious theme, and probably the most remarkable 
feature of La Chute is its religious character or, to be more specific, 
its pronounced prophetic character. Camus once said that one of the 
writer’s functions is to bear witness, and he has tried to perform that 
function in his works. In La Chute, however, he goes beyond wit- 
nessing. Like the Old Testament prophets, whose writings he knows 
well, and the two nineteenth-century prophets, Nietzsche and Dos- 


* This contribution was submitted for publication before the death of Camus. 
The tenses of the verbs have been left unchanged.— YFS 


*Camus’ word. See his “Pages de Carnets,” Symposium, XII (Spring-Fall 
1958), 1. 
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toeivsky, both his masters, Camus not only condemns his own times 
but also describes a vision of terrible things to come. Camus has 
always been preoccupied with themes that belong to the religious 
sphere, but in La Chute, for the first time, he deals with them in 
explicitly religious terms and in a manner that recalls the great 
prophets of the past. 

The title of the book keeps before us the image of the first man 
and his fall from innocence. The name of the narrator, Jean-Baptiste 
Clamence (this time Camus’ name-punning is too obvious to be 
missed), recalls the prophet who announced the coming of the 
God-Man whose self-sacrifice would bring about man’s redemption 
and restoration to original innocence. As in L’Etranger and La Peste, 
the setting of La Chute is a port city. We are on the water, which 
has always been for Camus both a real and symbolic place of rebirth 
and salvation, but this is northern Europe now, not the Mediterra- 
nean. The Zuider Zee is a “dead sea” and the concentric canals of 
Amsterdam are the concentric circles of Hell, the “bourgeois Hell,” 
i.e., contemporary Europe. At the Mexico City bar we are at the 
“heart of things,” in the “last circle.” Clamence lives in the Jewish 
quarter, “the scene of one of the great crimes of history,” as he calls 
it, alluding to the deportation and massacre of the Jews and remind- 
ing us, at the same time, of the crucifixion of Christ, whose betrayer 
is chewed eternally in one of Lucifer’s mouths. 

Jean-Baptiste Clamence is a demonic figure. His function as false 
prophet and judge-penitent is to sit at the center of the worldly Hell 
and, by catching the conscience of his victims, to weave a web of 
human solidarity in guilt. He is an attractive demon, however, and 
his beginnings were almost as glorious as Satan’s. He was a brilliant 
and immensely successful lawyer, a defender of justice and of men 
against the death penalty, and he had nothing but scorn for judges. 
(In this respect he was a brother to Rieux and Tarrou, Camus’ 
secular saints.) He lived in Edenic innocence until shortly after the 
suicide of the girl, the cause of his “fall.” Two or three years after 
his cowardly failure of nerve, as he is crossing the Pont des Arts, he 
hears a laugh that seems to come out of nowhere, and he is “called” 
—called to his own guilt and judgment, and to his mission. 

Death in La Chute, as in all of Camus’ works, is the “essential 
discovery” and the beginning of lucidity. As a result of this en- 
counter with death his noble image of himself is shattered and with 
it, the image of man. His critique of himself and of man is expressed 
in terms that are as old as Christian moral theology. Man is “double.” 
He is a victim of three kinds of lust which Clamence calls “fornica- 
tion,” “ideas” and the desire to “dominate” others (libido sentiendi, 
libido sciendi, libido dominandi). The last, however, is Clamence’s 
and man’s besetting vice. Clamence could only live well above the 
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“human ants.” He loved balconies and heights. He was “somewhat 
of a superman.” “The truth is that all intelligent men . . . dream of 
being gangsters and of reigning over society through violence alone 
. . . I discovered in myself sweet dreams of oppression.” After his 
fall, Clamence looks at himself in the same way that Caligula looked 
at himself in the mirror, and he sees nothing but guilt. He echoes 
Caligula’s final words: “We shall be guilty forever.” 

The crucial point in Clamence’s story is the suicide. It is the 
climax in the symmetrically structured narrative, occurring at the 
end of the third day (there are five) of the confession and at the 
conclusion of the third chapter (there are six). Through the death 
of another Clamence discovers the horror of freedom and choice, the 
guilt that inevitably accompanies freedom, and judgment—first his 
own self-judgment and then the judgment of others. From this point 
on the scope of the narrative expands into a commentary on the 
predicament of twentieth-century man and a prophecy of things to 
come. 

The religious dimension deepens. The doves of Amsterdam, ironi- 
cally symbolizing the Holy Spirit, hover perpetually over the city, but 
they never descend. Salvation will never come. As Clamence will 
say later, he is a prophet without a Messiah—for there is no Messiah. 
Our life is a death-in-life, or as Clamence puts it, a “dead life.” 

From the moment of his fall Clamence discovers in himself and in 
men an “irresistible vocation for judgment” and, at the same time, 
the desire to cling to innocence and avoid judgment. “The most 
natural idea to man... is the idea of his innocence.” Man will 
accept punishment but not guilt and judgment. Punishment without 
judgment is tolerable and it has a name that guarantees innocence— 
misfortune. “But these rascals want Grace, that is, irresponsibility, 
and they shamelessly give heredity and circumstances as excuses, even 
if they are contradictory. The important thing is that they remain 
innocent . . . As I told you, it’s a question of evading judgment.” In 
short, we are trimmers, without the energy for good or evil, desirous 
neither of correction nor of betterment. But at least by judging 
others we escape judgment ourselves. 

Clamence tries to forestall judgment by publicly confessing his 
“profound duplicity,” but he fails. He temporarily succeeds in drown- 
ing out the laughter in a storm of sexuality. But one day, on a boat 
trip, he sees an object in the water and thinks for a moment that it 
is a drowned person. He understands that his guilt has never left 
him, that it will be waiting “on seas and rivers, wherever the bitter 
water of my baptism would be found.” He understands that he will 
have to live in the “Malconfort” and acknowledge and submit to 
guilt. Guilt is an intolerable burden, however. To escape it we cast 
it upon others. Clamence says that we have all become judges, all 
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guilty, all basely crucified by each other, without knowing why. 
Finally he finds a way out of this horror. There is no longer any 
Law, and since men cannot tolerate Judgment without Law he has 
come to bring a new Law. “Prophets and healers multiply, they rush 
forward with a good law, or a flawless organization, to prevent the 
earth from becoming a desert. Fortunately, I have arrived! I am 
the beginning and the end, I announce the law.” He is a prophet, but 
without a Messiah, “an empty prophet for mediocre times.” 

The demonic character of Clamence becomes clear in the con- 
cluding chapter of La Chute. He has a false name, he implies that 
his story may be false, he has been a false Pope, he is now a false 
prophet and false God. (Toward the end of his story he speaks of 
the God-like feeling that pervades him as he performs his functions 
as judge-penitent, sitting enthroned among his fallen angels and dis- 
tributing certificates of bad conduct.) By confessing his own sins 
he brings others to confession and judgment. He makes no allowances 
for good intentions, error, or attenuating circumstances, and he gives 
no absolution. “In philosophy as well as politics, I am for any 
theory that rejects the innocence of man and for any practice that 
treats Him as guilty. You see in me, my dear sir, an enlightened 
partisan of slavery.” It is here that the great theme of La Chute is 
elaborated and the prophecy is made. Clamence’s mission is to pre- 
pare the way for the “new masters and their rods.” For years 
freedom had been his ideal. “At breakfast I spread it on my toast, 
I chewed it all day long, my breath was deliciously flavored with 
freedom.” But on the Pont Royal he discovered that he was afraid 
of freedom, that freedom brings choice, guilt, solitude and judgment. 
Freedom is an unbearable condition for man. And so, God being 
dead, we must choose a master who will command every act and 
distinguish clearly and arbitrarily between good and evil. We must 
cease being free and obey, in repentance. When we have all imposed 
guilt upon ourselves we shall have true democracy, in a state of 
servitude, but we shall no longer be alone, for freedom is solitary and 
servitude is collective. “All united, but on our knees, and our heads 
bowed.” This is his vision of the future. In his room he has a panel 
of the Van Eyck Adoration of the Lamb that depicts the “Just 
Judges.” Its theft and presence in his room symbolizes the definitive 
separation of innocence (Christ) and justice, which will be replaced 
by guilt and judgment. 

While he waits for the Masters and the new Law, Clamence prac- 
tices his vocation of judge-penitent. The wider his web of guilt the 
greater his freedom and power. But there are moments when he 
hopes for other alternatives. The doves seem to be descending: 
“Let us hope they bring the good news.” Or he may be arrested for 
the theft of the “Just Judges” and he will be decapitated: “All would 
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be consummated, I would have completed, unknown and unseen, my 
career of false prophet who cries out in the desert and refuses to 
leave it.” Or perhaps that girl will throw herself into the Seine again 
and he will have another chance to save both himself and her: “But 
let us be reassured. It is too late now, it will always be too late. 
Fortunately!” God is dead. We will not give our lives or risk our 
lives for others. We are too cowardly for freedom. The only alter- 
native, which the twentieth century is in danger of choosing: guilt, 
judgment and servitude. As Camus says in L’Homme révolté, “The 
true passion of the twentieth century is servitude.” 

Early in the book Clamence says that the canals of Amsterdam 
resemble the circles of Hell, ”The bourgeois hell, naturally .. .” 
Later, he says that in his role as judge-penitent he seeks out the 
bourgeois, “I lie in wait especially for the bourgeois, and the bour- 
geois who has strayed . . .” Since there are few idle words in La 
Chute we can assume that these, concerning the bourgeoisie, have 
some particular point. It would seem to be something like this: The 
bourgeois that Clamence seeks out is the European middle-class 
intellectual (this is what his interlocutor is), heir to the liberal tra- 
dition of the last two hundred years, whose supreme value has been 
freedom, and who seems more and more to be attracted toward 
authoritarian and totalitarian solution to the problems of the twen- 
tieth century. If this tradition goes down, as it seems it may, freedom 
will too. For Camus, this will be the great fall, for freedom has been 
and remains his supreme value. 

When La Chute first appeared three years ago some readers con- 
cluded that Clamence spoke for Camus and, as a result, they sys- 
tematically distorted the meaning of the book. It is not unlikely 
that La Chute is the product of a profound moral crisis in Camus. 
There are so many thinly-veiled autobiographical facts in the nar- 
native that Camus’ image can be seen fairly clearly behind that of 
his judge-penitent. But in the experience of guilt we have only the 
inspiration of the fiction, and in the autobiographical matter only one 
of the means by which Camus creates his fictional heroes. Clamence’s 
solution to the problem raised by guilt is not only not Camus’, but 
it is the very thing that Camus is condemning. Guilt, for Camus, has 
always been accidental and relative, not an ontological reality. And 
Freedom is his most cherished human value. In Clamence he is 
attacking everything in the twentieth century—including Existen- 
tialism and Christianity, with their profound awareness of and in- 
sistence on guilt—that is impelling us toward the total sacrifice of 
freedom and toward universal servitude. 

As in the transition from the works on the Absurd to those on 
Revolt there is, in the transition from the works on Revolt to the first 
work in this new “series,” both continuity and discontinuity. The basic 
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world-view remains the same and is still rooted in Existentialist and 
Christian thought and symbolism: God is dead and man is alienated, 
but man yearns for a rebirth of God and tries to break out of his aliena- 
tion through some form of solidarity. The profound ethical concern 
continues: human freedom, innocence and guilt are the main sub- 
stance of the narrative. Death is still the experience that brings man 
to an awareness of his freedom and to lucidity. We are again warned 
of the dangers of Nihilism and of the slavery that it brings; in this 
regard, La Chute reflects the perduring influence on Camus of his 
two nineteenth-century masters, Nietzsche and Dostoievsky. The form 
of La Chute is a slight variation of the diary, journal and chronicle 
used in L’Etranger and La Peste. It attempts to project the concrete 
as directly as possible, so as to bring about a maximum engagement 
in the reader. As in the other fictions, the narrative develops on real 
and symbolic plans simultaneously. In the structure and style Camus 
remains a self-conscious classicist. (The five-day ordering of the 
narrative reminds one of the structure of French classical tragedy. )* 
In these fundamental respects (there are others, of course), La Chute 
flows logically out of Camus’ previous works. 

There is a new Camus in La Chute, however. To begin with the 
main theme, Camus now seems to be preoccupied with what he con- 
siders the contemporary predilection for guilt and judgment. Related 
to this preoccupation are three features of La Chute that are strikingly 
new—the confessional and autobiographical detail, the extensive 
psychological analysis, and the superabundance of sexual and amatory 
matter. In none of his other writings does Camus use so many 
recognizably autobiographical facts. In none of them is a character 
subjected to such close psychological scrutiny; Camus has always 
been more interested in the existential and ethical dimensions of his 
characters. As for sexuality, it never comes up in such vivid details 
as in La Chute. These qualities are, of course, part of the greater 
realism of the book and they may well give us a foretaste of what is 
to come in Camus’ first attempt to write a novel. Paradoxically, this 
greater realism is combined with a wealth of symbolic material taken 
mainly from the Judeo-Christian tradition. This is the first time that 
Camus has made such self-conscious and elaborate use of religious 
symbolism. Until La Chute religious symbols had been discreetly 
hidden. There were, on the other hand, primal mythic symbols, the 
sea and sun, for example, whose function and meaning were evident. 
Of these, only the sea remains, to convey the lifelessness, or rather 
the “deathness” of the setting. The symbolism of water brings us to 
the most strikingly new feature of this work, its prophetic character. 
We live in terrible times, in which the end of history, the end of the 


* For the dramatic structure of La Chute see N. Rudick, “Individual as Myth,” 
Chicago Review, 13 (Summer 1959), 159. 
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world, the last judgment, universal slavery, are no longer figures of 
speech, but real possibilities. In such times the prophetic tendency 
of art is accentuated. Through John the Baptist Clamence, false 
prophet, Camus utters his own prophecy of things to come and joins 
the ranks of the artist-prophets who, since Nietzsche and Dostoievsky, 
have steadily increased in number. In recalling the original fall of 
man from innocence and freedom he warns of an even greater one— 
to mass slavery. 
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The Comedy of Ethics 


In the first part of L’Etranger, the human environment of Meursault is 
naturalized. Human beings have their pecularities, for instance they 
talk; but so have other living beings. Meursault tries to live according 
to his nature. The requirements of his temperament are, on the whole, 
easily satisfied by the environment. He is not a stranger: no rifts, no 
conflicts are noticeable between him and his environment. 

In the second part, the human environment becomes to a great ex- 
tent theatrical humanity, that is, the humanity which tries to set 
itself apart from nature: the stage is situated somewhere, the actors 
are living beings, the props are things; yet the ceremony of the 
performance denies this natural foundation. In L’Etranger, the human 
comedy is presented in its most striking aspect: ethical judgment in 
social and religious costume (cocktail dress by Justice, nightgown by 
God). Meursault is invited to show his allegiance to theatrical hu- 
manity; he is asked to play the role of the penitent, so that the 
performance may attain its full sentimental glory. But the life which 
he has to live and die is not fond of masks. In choosing the side of 
nature, Meursault becomes a stranger to the humanity which has 
estranged itself, or tries to estrange itself, from nature. 


According to his confession in La Chute, Clamence has chosen the 
style of life which Meursault refused. He has chosen theatrical hu- 
manity and theatrical morality. A gifted comedian, he used to enjoy 
the nice roles in which he was cast. With proper gestures, catalogued 
virtues, good deeds, resounding words, he managed to compose a 
pleasant ego, a pleasant; mask of nature. The trouble is that in com- 
posing an ego, one has to enlist the services of fellow comedians and 
of the audience: I propose the material and the style, they dispose 
the portrait. In choosing the human comedy, Clamence has chosen to 
be his portrait. 

A few accidents occur. Besides, Clamence becomes tired of having 
his portrait painted even in the style that he likes: the cost of 
maintenance is heavy. He ceases to coincide with his image: this 
is his fall. However, if we remember Meursault it may be said that 
Clamence, like a Christian soul, had fallen from the start, when he 
chose the social mask as something else than an impediment, toy, tool 
or shield: as his being. In the perspective which is adopted here, his 
change in life-style does not appear radical: he used to play the 
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Pharisee, now he has put on the mask of the Publican. We are still in 
the sphere of theatrical morality. 

The advantage of the role of the Publican is that it is a double 
role: the role of the sinner is played by the breast and the role of the 
judge is played by the hand which beats the breast. The comedian 
eliminates middlemen, paints his own portrait, a double portrait: 
judging ego and sinning ego. The principle is comparable to that of 
a two-cycle engine: sin, down; repentance (i.e. moral judgment), up. 

The trouble with this private human comedy is that it functions 
in the void: the piston is liable to run wild. From time to time, 
Clamence manages to catch a patient confidant. He delivers his 
literary confession in such a way that the victim is supposedly 
implicated. This allows Clamence the judge to judge the outsider. 
Thus, if I may change the metaphor, a short-circuit is avoided. Be- 
sides, this game has a delectable mythological flavor; the sinning ego 
becomes Man and the judging ego becomes God. 


It is saddening to see a writer who started from the strength of a 
Meursault become fascinated with the weakness of a Clamence and 
obliged to write a pastiche of Sartre or Dostoievsky. Meursault 
and Clamence can be considered as two extreme possibilities of the 
author, La Chute as a cathartic work, as an exorcism. With regard 
not only to the character, but also to the author or reader, I doubt the 
effectiveness of the ritual: for the exposure of theatricality takes place 
on a stage. I realize that I am dreaming, but my realization takes 
place in a second dream. Compare the cogito of Descartes, which is 
also a piece of theatrical duplication. 


Philosophically, the schematic presentation of Meursault and Clam- 
ence helps us realize the emptiness of the language of ethics: for it 
deals with no definite, essential activity, with no definite, essential 
individual. It deals instead with Man, with a mythological character. 
“Man is this, Man is that.” While I am writing, thousands of beings 
are born and die, about whom I know nothing. 

There is good and bad driving, but'Good and Evil are mythological 
characters. A computation can be right or wrong,’ but Right and 
Wrong are mythological characters, There are rules for the game of 
chess, there is a philosophical daimon, there is a poetic vocation. 
There is a morality for each autonomous activity; but there can be no 
ethics covering all possible activities, since the orientations of activi- 
ties vary and may be opposed: mathematics develops relation at the 
expense of substantiality; poetry works in the opposite direction. 

It may be possible, on the other hand, to conceive of an ethics 
covering the destiny of one individual. This is suggested by Meur- 
sault’s style of life. We can say “Meursault” as we say “Socrates,” 
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as we say “mathematics” or “poetry.” He is moral, or if you prefer, 
immoral, as an orange is an orange. His center of gravity is not on 
the stage. Not that he is self-centered: the self is a theatrical 
character. But we are reminded of Heraclitus’ words: éthos anthro- 
pon daim6n. 

If, instead of making explicit my comprehension of one autono- 
mous individual or activity, I try to legislate for Man, I commit my- 
self to mythology. If I apply this way of thinking to my life, I become 
a stage for good and bad egos. Instead of working in order to survive 
and playing in order to live, I am hypnotized by the comedy of ethics. 

Clamence tries to hang a verbal meaning on his life. But the words 
are part of what is being lived. Do we try to hang fruit on a tree? 
Meursault says that his life is absurd: it has to be; since it is the 
meaning, what could give it a meaning? 


Clamence was an attorney, a distinguished humanist; he might have 
been a committed writer. He is a judge and penitent; he might still 
be a committed writer. In his own way, he applies the homeopathic 
method prescribed by Sartre: to treat theatricality with theatricality. 
It may also be called the fireship method. 

For instance, Sartre keeps the idols of Good and Evil, but manages 
to give to Evil a more attractive role than to the Good. What can be 
achieved by fighting verbal idol with verbal idol? A change of roles 
or a confusion of roles. Sartre describes Gorz’s book, Le Traitre, as 
the record of a liberation. But at the end the writer is still busy con- 
cocting ideological brews, mostly Sartrean it is true. Likewise the 
post-Christian Clamence is still hypnotized by Christian terminology: 
guilt, penitence, judgement, hell, salvation—by the petty vision of 
Dante. 

The ideological age seems to be drawing to an end. Mathematics 
buries verbal idols. It might also be the chance of poetry, which can 
convert idols into toys. 
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The Short Stories of Albert Camus 


Exile and the Kingdom,? a collection of short stories toward which criti- 
cal opinion has been somewhat unjust, seems to me to be one of the key 
works for an appreciation of Camus’ thought and art. One is tempted 
to regard these stories primarily as an example of classic art. Through- 
out these pages reigns a kind of restraint, a will not to go beyond 
the limits of man, to define his place in the transcendent universe as 
well as in relation to his earthly problems. This restraint makes 
Camus choose ordinary men. There are neither heroes nor saints, and 
romantic love is excluded. In this respect Camus observes a dis- 
cretion similar to that of writers of the so-called “roman nouveau.” 
And although Camus paints certain extremes as in “The Renegade,” 
he does so not for the effect itself, but in order to make the villain 
lamentable and the devil grotesque. In the other stories he describes 
an ordinary woman, a boss, workers who are neither vehement nor 
vicious, an artist with every weakness, a teacher who disdains acting 
as a jailor, an engineer who performs a good deed without knowing 
why or how. This insistence upon restricting his characters to average 
humanity is accompanied by such accuracy in portrayal that emotion 
is aroused by its truth and sympathy is awakened in the reader of 
these words attributed to people who, left to their own devices, would 
remain silent. The stature of man in these stories is in no way epic 
or legendary: it is a non-exceptional sampling of humanity. 

The structure of the tales is classic; time is treated in meticulous 
chronological sequence—there are none of those complex inter- 
weavings in which the present, the future and the past intermingle 
as in Butor’s A Change of Heart, where characters escape the writer’s 
grasp as in Robbe-Grillet’s The Voyeur, nor are there any of those 
quests, as in Nathalie Sarraute’s works, in which all the senses are 
called upon to explore delicate vacillations of feeling. Here everything 
is calm. The author is “master” of time and space; he knows their 
certainties; he is conductor, director, stage manager. Each story un- 
folds in a “durée,” and with an intensity which makes it dramatic. 
All are marked by the fact that they are novelettes, without beginning 
or end. A casual remark here or there lets us guess the antecedents of 
the characters; the outcome remains mysterious. And even when 
Camus explains, when he relates to us—as in “The Adulterous 
Woman”—scenes which light up the past, we understand that what 
he has told us is not essential, and is insufficient to explain or 


' Translated by Justin O’Brien and published in 1958 by Knopf. 
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motivate the basic action. The style is pure poetry; description is 
compact and precise; every term is accurate. Refinement of language 
and mastery of the sentence and its internal rhythms appear as con- 
stants, even when the style is alien to the nature of the character (as 
in “The Renegade” or even in “The Adulterous Woman’’). Yet this 
calm is an uneasy one. 

Confronting these neatly ranged characters some scene is pro- 
jected: nature, an apartment, a studio or simply the presence of the 
sky or the night. It suddenly upsets this comforting balance, chal- 
lenges the power of the author over his creatures and introduces an 
element of shock whose repercussions are unforeseeable. Quietly and 
cautiously Camus leads the reader to the borders of a complex 
universe. All the problems that preoccupy Camus, thinker, man of 
action and essayist, arise in these tales like the flowers that grow 
between stones in his native Algeria. “Exile” and “the Kingdom” 
are the two sides of a single question, a single human situation, and 
present the philosophical and poetic symmetry which Camus has 
always favored. A certain ambiguity arises from these very terms. 
Only at the end of the book does the reader perceive the relationship 
between the six stories and grasp the choice of a title which does not 
belong to any one of them. 

Unlike the “stranger” who does not speak the language of others, 
has no communication with them and draws a fleeting consolation 
from contact with nature, in the “exile” Camus seems to characterize 
a person who cherishes a country “which he remembers” or to which 
he aspires. Divorced from himself and others, he still knows that he 
exists; nothing prevents him from drawing nearer to his fellow men, 
from “rendering himself unto himself” in an act of solidarity and 
love. On the philosophical level—and later we shall see the caution 
with which Camus approached it—the “exile” finds in the drama of 
solitude a unique opportunity to perceive the beyond, and precisely 
because of his isolation to feel a direct communion with the trans- 
cendent universe, to experience “the instant suspended in eternity.” 

In the first story Camus describes the exaltation felt upon contact 
with nature in Africa. “The Adulterous Woman”—perfectly innocent 
of this crime—flees her husband’s bed to discover, in solitude and 
silence, the Saharan night; above her head is the star-filled sky and 
before her the desert stretches out to infinity. Gazing on this spectacle 
which “not a breath, not a sound” came to disturb, she felt an in- 
stant of deliverance, a break with her own past, its “boredom” and 
“habit.” And with that clarity peculiar to the Cartesianism of Camus 
she perceived that “from that moment on, no one would ever age any 
more or die; [that] everywhere, henceforth life was suspended—ex- 
cept in her heart, where at the same moment, someone was weeping 
with affliction and wonder.” 
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This state of grace, this entry into the “kingdom” is prepared by a 
precise sequence of perceptions and sensations. The woman did not 
attain to this revelation suddenly and inexplicably. She was at the 
culmination of an experience whose physical and spiritual aspects are 
inseparable: it was aroused by the sight of men “ceaselessly trudging, 
possessing nothing but serving no one, poverty-stricken but free lords 
of a strange kingdom.” Little by little she learned to “breathe, to 
participate, to fulfill herself” (to use expressions from another of 
Camus’ works), to perceive first “the meager light of the winter 
morning,” the “stony desolate plateau” and then suddenly space 
stretching out in “an ever broader light.” 

One sees the precision with which Camus establishes these corre- 
spondences between his heroine and living, changing nature. Classical 
psychological analysis remains in the background: portraits are 
painted rather than souls scrutinized. Camus depicts Janine with a few 
light strokes—she doesn’t believe she is loved; she is bored, but 
in the night “clings to her husband’s shoulder.” And this husband is 
an ordinary man, he is annoyed and humiliated by the demeanor of 
a “general” assumed by an Arab in burnoose and gloves. But while 
the characters’ psychological aspects are only suggested, they them- 
selves are enveloped by a universe which is both their place of exile 
and the possible site of the kingdom, Yet to reach it—and this is 
what Camus makes one realize—the gift of silence and a sense of 
elevation are necessary. While Janine listens to the appeal of nature 
and feels a kind of prayer arise from the depths of her being, the man 
at her side, her husband, complains of the cold. 

In “The Renegade,” the man’s exile is consummated by a denial 
of intelligence and a break with his faith and his conscience. As the 
subtitle ironically suggests, this is the story of a confused mind, for 
the renegade, in order to follow his own logic, not only accepts en- 
slavement but becomes the willing instrument of his devil-worship- 
ping masters. For Camus, the “knight of the absurd,” it is better to 
face absurdity in the name of revolt than bow down to evil in the 
name of logic, Whatever the drama of absurdity may be, that of 
the logic of evil is worse. 

“The Renegade” is also the reflexion of a tragic era, a sort of tale, 
in the fantastic vein, of a thousand and one tortures. It is also an 
obsessive vision of the idea of duty and its coordinates, liberty and 
truth. On the literary level “The Renegade” creates the impression of 
“grand guignol,” and the horror which it instills is disconcerting be- 
cause of the artifice of the technique employed. The renegade’s testi- 
mony is surrounded by a weird surrealism which discourages both 
reflexion and empathy. The incredibility of the tale is increased by 
the fact that this monologue, by a man who describes himself as a 
human lump, is couched in an impeccable descriptive style and ani- 
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mated by precise reminiscences of his former life which are foreign 
to the general atmosphere of the work. How can one believe, for ex- 
ample, that the renegade missionary, crouching in the hollow of a 
rock in the desert cold, his mind a jumble, his tongue torn out, can 
express himself in a subtle poetic style: “Derriére moi, la piste re- 
monte jusqu’a la dune qui cache Taghaza dont le nom de fer bat dans 
ma téte depuis tant d’années.” It is too elegant, Camus was carried 
away by his stylistic virtuosity. The idea emerges nonetheless: the 
renegade is the man who being too weak to accept exile misses its 
possible rewards, and so loses his only chance to be admitted to the 
kingdom over which truth and lucidity reign. 

“The Silent Men” is a masterpiece of style, written with a sharp 
sense of dramatic development about a conflict that divides the 
head of a cooper’s shop from his employees, who demand higher 
wages. The boss has financial difficulties and replies by a blunt “take 
it or leave it,” which provokes the workers to strike. Two weeks later, 
humilated by defeat, they start to work again. But they enclose them- 
selves in a silence which nothing can break—neither the boss’s friendly 
gestures nor his grief when his daughter, fatally ill, is taken off to 
the hospital. To explain their regret and to justify their silence one 
of the workers says: “Ah! it’s his own fault.” 

Camus unveils the deep and varied content of this silence. On 
one occasion it is the mute rejoinder of a foreman suspected of “serving 
the boss’s interests”; at other times, in the workers as a group, it is 
an expression of anger or an affirmation of freedom; for the youngest 
worker it is the will to affirm his solidarity. Finally it is nothing more 
than an obstinate refusal to speak, an attitude on the point of be- 
coming a habit, the inability of each man to free himself from resent- 
ment. At the bottom of all this—Camus reveals with penetrating 
lucidity—is the misunderstanding of people, strangers to each other, too 
lazy and egotistical to try to understand. Camus disregards the social 
and economic aspects of the situation. He sees it and makes it live in its 
human aspect only. He gives it a new dimension, that of the magic of 
work, of the life which emanates from a shop where machines re- 
volve, light filters in and men feel themselves creators of the “object.” 
Suddenly a kind of joy and greatness is born. The men at work 
proudly fulfill a task which surpasses their personal lives. 

The philosophical thought of Camus shows itself more clearly in 
“The Guest.” The question is nothing less than that of free will. A 
teacher who lives alone in a school perched on a hign Saharan 
plateau is entrusted with handing over to the police an Arab guilty 
of murder. But he refuses to treat the man as a prisoner, and con- 
fusedly hopes that the man will run away. In the early morning he 
gives the prisoner money and leads him, with hands untied, to a 
crossroads where one path leads to prison, the other to the Arab 
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village. There he leaves him, saying “Choose.” The prisoner makes 
his way to the police. Some time later, the classroom blackboard is 
chalked with death threats addressed to the teacher for “handing 
over” the prisoner. Here again is an absurd error, a lack of under- 
standing. Decidedly, this is exile. 

In leaving the choice of action to the prisoner, the teacher settles 
with his conscience. At least he thinks so. It is true that he believes 
he has acted freely and even dangerously. However, he has not 
assumed responsibility for the other. On the contrary, his attitude 
arouses the prisoner’s sense of honor, making him reject escape. 
A slight ambiguity weighs upon these decisions. The motives of the 
prisoner and the teacher seem obscure, despite the good deed each 
of them seems to have done. Without theoretical pretensions and with 
an extraordinary simplicity of means, Camus has not built up a story 
on a theme; he has let his characters live freely—in the light of Africa, 
in the symbolic severity of nature and in the isolation within which 
each man must seek himself and learn to excercise his freedom. 

The physical and moral space around “The Artist at Work” is 
progressively invaded and colonized, so that this celebrated painter 
is reduced to the roles of obedient husband, tender father, kindly 
master and finally fallen artist. To everything he is asked, he replies, 
“Just as you say.” He lets people waste his time; finally he ceases to 
work. In a surrealistic evasion and a tardy effort to right things, he 
constructs a loft less than a meter from the ceiling. He stays there, 
curled up, awaiting inspiration, haunted by the antithesis of “solitari- 
ness” and “solidarity.” “The Artist at Work” is a lesson or rather a 
warning to artists. No one is strong enough to do without solitude. 
In this story full of a slightly disillusioned humor, the artist is con- 
fronted with his vocation and presented with a dilemma. In order to 
be able to create he must maintain his distance. But how can he find 
inspiration outside the sources of life? In this unstable balance the 
genius will build his kingdom on the center of his exile. Weakness 
and vanity menace him. Only silence can protect him from the con- 
stant clamor outside him and within, and prevent his taking over the 
rhythm of others, thus losing his own. In Le Minotaure Camus says, 
“to understand the world one must sometimes turn away; the better 
to serve men, hold them at a distance for a moment.” 

This distance necessary for the artist, and which Jonas fails to pre- 
serve, is traversed by the hero of “The Growing Stone.” From friend- 
ship, from compassion he draws the strength to carry the physical and 
moral weight of another’s promise. At the same time—for with 
Camus there is always a parallelism between lucidity, love and liberty 
—the hero acts as a free man. 

The story: a French engineer, who for some reason has chosen 
exile, settles in the Brazilian bush. He becomes attached to one of 
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the natives, a ship’s cook, who in order to thank God for having 
saved him from a shipwreck has vowed to celebrate a very important 
holy day by carrying an enormous rock from the grotto where it 
“grows” to the Church altar. Along the way he falls, exhausted by 
his burden after a night of dancing and prayer. The French engineer, 
who has left the balcony and the dignitaries who surrounded him, 
goes to meet the cook. He puts the rock on his own head; the crowd 
separates before him to clear the way to the church, and for a 
reason on which Camus throws no light, whose secret he lets the 
reader divine for himself, the engineer turns off to the left and goes 
to the cook’s miserable hut. There he sets the rock down. Perhaps 
“without knowing why” the engineer has changed the destination of 
the offering and chosen the cook’s hut—his kingdom—as the proper 
place for the symbol of his gratitude. “And there, straightening up 
until he was suddenly enormous, drinking in with desperate gulps the 
familiar smell of poverty and ashes, he felt rising within him a surge 
of obscure and panting joy that he was powerless to name.” As the 
“man without God” rediscovered the meaning of fraternity, life was 
reborn, the exile was ended, he was finally going to sit down “with” 
the others. 

Camus did not claim to find the solution to the solitude of man 
nor, more generally, to the difficulty of being. He caught a glimpse of 
two broad avenues, two perspectives in which the despair of absurd 
man diminishes before the redeeming power of love and the mystery 
of nature. There man becomes aware of his stature. He knows that 
he is riveted to the earth, to the world of immanence, but that he can 
also draw near to the other man by an act of love and perhaps for a 


fleeting moment commune with the unknown truth of the infinite 
universe. 


Translated by Barbara Brackenridge 
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“The Renegade” or 
the Terror of the Absolute 


Is “The Renegade” merely a poetic exercise in violence? Future 
generations may well admire, above all the rest of Camus’ work, 
the nightmarish perfection of this parable, with its incantatory 
rhythms and blinding images of pain. It is, however, a disturbing 
text. Brutality assumes hysterical proportions. Feverish, convulsive 
images build up to an apocalypse of cruelty. 

“Quelle bouillie, quelle bouillie”! The opening words refer to the 
pulp-like state of the narrator’s mind.’ But it is his body which was 
first literally beaten to a pulp. In an unlivable, “maddening” land- 
scape, under the rays of a savage sun, the human flesh is exposed to 
the worst indignities. In the white heat of an African summer, the 
victim is whipped and salt is lavishly sprinkled on his wounds. Beaten 
about the head with wet ropes until his ears bleed, he is left moaning 
under the eyes of a blood-thirsty Fetish. Sadistic women assist his 
torturers, while he in turn is forced to witness the torture and rape 
of others. Inhuman cries, bestial matings, orgiastic rituals culminate 
in scenes of mutilation. His tongue is cut out, his mouth filled with 
salt. But nothing seems to satisfy this lust for pain. The victim him- 
self—willing collaborator of his tormentors—yearns for more punish- 
ment. 

Punctuated by onomatopoeic effects (the submissive interjection 
6, the guttural rd, rad, the haunting rattle of thirst, hate and death), this 
frenzied tale offers no respite. But what is all this violence about? 
Why does the narrator accept it with gratitude, even with relish? 
On the surface, the story appears simple enough. A student in a 
theological seminary is consumed with the desire to convert heathens, 
to force upon others the truth of his faith. He decides to set out as a 
missionary to the African “city of salt,” Taghaza—a “closed city” 
which few have entered, and from which even fewer have returned. 
Having heard of the spectacular cruelty of its inhabitants, he feels 
attracted by the glorious possibility of converting them to the God 
of Love. Although warned by his superiors that he is not ready, not 
“ripe,” he dreams of penetrating into the very sanctuary of the Fetish, 
of subjugating the savages through the sheer power of the Word. 


‘“T Esprit confus” was the original title of this story when it appeared in La 
Nouvelle Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, June 1, 1956. Camus changed the title 
when he included it in L’Exil et le Royaume. 
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Events, however, take an unexpected turn. He discovers that Evil is 
stronger than he thought, and soon accepts this strength as the only 
Truth. The tortured missionary is thus, ironically, converted by the 
very Fetish he set out to destroy. He discovers the joy and the power 
of hatred. His new masters teach him how to despise love. He adores, 
as he has never adored before, the ax-like face of the Fetish who 
“possesses” him. At the end of the story, as though to outdo his new 
masters and to avenge himself on his old ones, he savagely kills the 
new missionary, while calling for the eternal Reign of Hatred. 

The virtuosity of these pages is remarkable. Nowhere else has Camus 
revealed himself so accomplished a master of images, sounds and 
rhythms. The fulgurating whiteness of the landscape, the piercing 
sunfire of this white hell, the liquefaction of time under the burning 
refraction of a thousand mirrors—all this is suggested in the hal- 
lucinating interior monologue which presses forward as though in- 
deed the only speech left the tongueless narrator were the metaphori- 
cal “tongue” of his feverish brain. In this “cold torrid city” of 
Taghaza, with its iron name and the steel-like ridges of its landscape, 
a defiant race has built a surrealistic city of salt. 

The salt and the sun—these are indeed the basic images in “The 
Renegade.” The word sun, in itself symbol of absolute violence, 
appears up to four times in the same paragraph. “Savage” and “ir- 
resistible,” it is the sun of death and of flies. It “beats,” it “pierces,” 
making holes in the overheated metal of the sky. Visual images, as 
well as images of sound and touch, are relentless reminders of the 
theme of hardness. The narrator hears in his own mouth the sound 
of rough pebbles. He fondles the barrel of his gun, while the stones 
and rocks all around him crackle from the heat. There is hardly a 
transition between the icy coldness of the night and the crystal-like 
dazzlement of the day. But it is the very rhythm of the speech— 
panting, harsh, elliptical yet smooth—which marks the greatest 
achievement of this text. Audacious, yet pure in a Racinian manner, 
the language and the syntax swiftly glide from affirmation to negation. 

Virtuosity is, however, not Camus’ purpose. Even when originally 
inspired by vivid personal impulses and sensations (surrender to air, 
sun, water; love of nature; pagan sensuality), most of Camus’ 
writing seems irresistibly drawn toward an allegorical meaning. The 
very titles of his work which so often suggest a loss, a fall, an 
exile or a spiritual disease, point to a parabolic tendency and at 
times even seem to come close to Christian theological concerns. 
He may be, like Jean-Baptiste Clamens in The Fall, an ailing prophet, 
sick with the very illusions and weakness he feels compelled to 
denounce. But this solidarity with illness only makes the diagnosis 
more urgent. 


The missionary in “The Renegade,” who discovers that only guns 
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have souls, is very sick indeed. His sickness, a particularly dangerous 
one: the obsessive quest for the absolute. His superiors at the 
seminary are perfectly right: he does not know “who he is.” This 
ignorance of his true self sets the stage for the most shocking dis- 
coveries. But, on the symbolic level, it also points to the transcen- 
dental urges which bring about self-negation and self-destruction. 

Who, indeed, is the narrator? Who is this missionary-renegade 
with his desire for “order” and his dream of absolute power? “Dirty 
slave,” he calls himself with characteristic self-hatred. Intelligent, 
but hard-headed (“‘mulet,” “téte de vache”), he is from his youth on 
attracted to cruelty, finding the very idea of Barbarians exciting. A 
hunter of pain, he imagines that the very girls in the street will strike 
at him and spit in his face. He dreams of teeth that tear, and enjoys 
the voluptuous image of his imagined pain. 

This masochistic eroticism which instinctively leads him to Tagha- 
za is clearly of a symbolic nature. The rape by the Evil Fetish is 
perpetrated not so much on his body as on his mind. The missionary 
surrenders to the Fetish in a quasi-sexual ecstasy of pain. But this 
surrender is of an intellectual nature: the allegory deals with the drama 
of the mind. In a climate whose extreme heat precludes contact be- 
tween human beings, his new masters, these “lords” of the salt mines, 
succeed in brainwashing the absolutist, or rather in converting him. 
Absolute dedication to good is transmuted into absolute dedication 
to evil. 

The allegorical identity of the Renegade thus emerges. He is 
the modern intellectual, heir to a Humanist culture, but now im- 
patient with the “seminary” coziness of his tradition and with its 
shams, and who, in search of systems and abstract ideologies, es- 
pouses totalitarian values that have long declared war (and he knows 
it!) on the thinker and his thought. Thus amorous hate and amorous 
surrender are the logical consequence of a denial of life in favor 
of meaning. The missionary-intellectual believes he is out to convert 
the barbarians; in fact he seeks tyranny in order to submit to it. 
Brutalized, tortured, humiliated in his flesh and in his spirit, he 
adores his enemy and proclaims the omnipotence of the sadistic 
Fetish. 

The symbolism of his quest and of his punishment—his tongue is 
cut out, his mouth filled with salt—are quite transparent. But it is 
interesting to note that he feels betrayed by his own culture (“my 
masters have deceived me”), that even in his original desire to 
convert others there was the yearning for “absolute power,” that in 
fact he adores the Fetish long before he sets out on his journey. 
The sense of this betrayal remains ambivalent. On the one hand, it 
shows up the poison of ideological absolutes; on the other, it reveals 
the deep-rooted suicidal impulses of the intelligentsia. The missionary- 
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renegade, bitter against his former teachers and ashamed of his 
cultural heritage, seeks not only the destruction of what he is, but 
of what he represents. He has “an account to settle” with his entire 
culture. That is, one must assume, the meaning of his murdering the 
new missionary. By killing him, he attempts to kill what he himself 
stands for, as well as the spiritual guild to which he belongs. The 
betrayal is a vengeance, but this is also self-punishment! 

The terror of the absolute, so powerfully conveyed by this story, 
is one of Camus’ permanent themes. The missionary who reneges on 
his ntission does so because his thirst for a despotic ideal can only 
find satisfaction in evil. For evil, unlike good, can be absolute in 
human terms. The Renegade, seeing that good is a constantly post- 
poned and tiring project, refuses to pursue any further an ever re- 
ceding boundary. He knows that the Reign of Goodness is impossible. 
So he turns to the Reign of Evil as to the only abstraction that can be 
translated into a flawless truth. For only the “square” truth, the 
“heavy” and “dense” truth, can be acceptable to the seeker of the 
absolute. “Only evil can go to its own limit and reign absolutely.” 
The conversion, to be sure, leads to a denial of all values. “Down with 
Europe, down with reason, honor and the cross.” But this is the price 
to pay: the militant need for absolute affirmation implies absolute 
negation. Ideology replaces life. The missionary-intellectual becomes 
a grave-digger who prepares his own burial. 

No problem of our time has preoccupied Camus more than this 
disastrous temptation of the absolute and the death-wish of the 
modern intellectual. Eloquent spokesman for a new Humanism, he 
has steadily rejected all transcendent “Kingdoms,” whether religious 
or political, and sung instead with pagan accents the “implacable 
grandeur” of a life in which all the idols have feet of clay. He is, as 
Germaine Brée reminds us, suspicious of all absolutes. His books, 
whose very titles point to the themes of exile and nostalgia, assert 
the need to rediscover a lost birthright and cling desperately to man’s 
most precious virtue: the “generous exigence of happiness.” Hap- 
piness and love are indeed key words in his vocabulary. But above all, 
he has reaffirmed in lyric fashion the need to return to the modest 
“mortal” condition. Like Odysseus, he rejects Calypso’s deceptive 
offer of immortality. For his intellectual pilgrimage is also a return 
from the world of gods and monsters back to the world of men. 
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Sartre and Camus: 
A Study in Incarceration 


Corneille and Racine, Verlaine and Rimbaud: to name them is to 
name classical tragedy, or symbolist poetry. It seems, at times, that 
the spirit of the age is best embodied not in individual authors, but in 
literary couples, forever linked in fame, dual facets, both opposite 
and complementary, of the same creative activity. I venture to say 
that the late forties and early fifties of this century, as far as French 
literature is concerned, will be known as the period of Sartre and 
Camus. 

Both writers have often been associated as the main co-proponents 
of “existentialism” in France. Yet, apart from the fact that Camus 
himself rejected the appellation and attacked existentialism as a 
philosophy, it would be a complete mistake, in our opinion, to 
believe that Sartre and Camus are bound together by a doctrine. 
What they share is a common experience of life, a similar existential 
situation, to which they give different, even divergent responses. 

It is not enough to say that they stand in sharp contrast to earlier 
writers of the twentieth cenury, whose chief relationship was to them- 
selves, Gide and Proust continuing the tradition of classical intro- 
spection, Barrés or Montherlant playing the complicated game of 
self-love according to the rules once laid down by Montaigne: “‘jouir 
loyalement de son étre.” Nor is it sufficient to stress that “sensibilité 
absurde éparse dans le siécle,” expressed, as Camus well realized, by 
others before himself. The real break with the literature of psychology 
and aesthetics occurred after the first World War when, among the 
war dead, there was God, of course, and culture too. And humanism 
and civilization. Stripped of social hypocrisy and metaphysical make- 
believe, the human world, derelict and bent upon its own destruction, 
showed itself to be what it is: inhuman. As Céline screamed out more 
powerfully than anyone before or after him, in the Journey to the End 
of the Night, the whole fabric of ethics, rationality and even sanity 
had come tumbling down. Since nothing was left standing, the solu- 
tion was either utter nihilism or reconstruction from scratch. Mal- 
raux expressed it beautifully when he wrote in Man’s Hope: “L’age 
du fondamental recommence.” It is this metaphysical turn, this pre- 
occupation with the bare fundamentals of man’s condition—his being- 
in-the-world, his being-for-death and his being-for-others, to use ex- 
istentialist terminology—together with the full awareness of absurdity, 
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which characterized the best in inter-war fiction. Malraux, Céline, 
Saint-Exupéry initiated this new conception, not merely within litera- 
ture, but as another face of action and struggle for survival. “Lit- 
térature engagée” is no invention of the forties. World War I had 
already presented writers with the experience of horror, and the mere 
number of dead does not intrinsically alter the quality of the butchery. 

Céline, however, Barbusse and all those whose subsequent world- 
views were born of the war and inspired by it, had had a fighting experi- 
ence. Malraux was a combatant in China and Spain, Saint-Exupéry 
risked his life every day as a pilot, which made peacetime more like war. 
It is only natural that an awareness of absurdity developed in action 
should seek in action a remedy for absurdity. The exaltation of 
heroism, so characteristic of the works of Malraux and Saint-Ex- 
upéry, becomes man’s answer to his mortal fate. Malraux found in 
revolutionary fighting and voluntary death a means of repossessing 
oneself, of mastering one’s destiny, while Saint-Exupéry transcended 
the doom of the individual through the survival of the organization. 
To many, the building of communism or socialism was but a col- 
lective form of heroism, imposing meaning not only on personal life, 
but on history. Sartre and Camus, on the contrary, had no longer a 
fighting but a civilian experience of war, which was that of most 
Frenchmen in the early forties. There is no more liberation of 
energies, no more self-assertion in war, just a grim, inexorable, often 
not immediately visible annihilation. Even action is of an “under- 
ground,” furtive type. War is no longer localized on a battlefield, it 
extends anywhere, at any time. We do not wage war, war is waged 
on us. Thus it becomes a symbol not merely of some extreme mo- 
ments in life and history, but of the very deadliness of life and his- 
tory themselves. We are, literally, prisoners of war who, unlike 
Céline’s Bardamu, cannot escape to other lands.* There is no possible 
“voyage,” when war is universal—no exit. 

In this respect, Sartre’s last play, The Prisoners of Altona, spells 
out in its title the theme that ran through all his previous works. The 
hotel room in No Exit, the jail of The Unburied Dead or “The 
Wall,” the prison-like apartments in the short stories “The Room” 
or “Jntimacy,” the lonely room in which Hugo has a few moments to 
decide about his life and death, in Dirty Hands, the German camps 
in Roads to Freedom. In the same manner, as Germaine Brée has 
pointed out in her book on Camus, “Algiers, Oran, Amsterdam, and, 
stranger than these, Taghaza . . . these cities all play the role of a 
prison.” It is in jail that Meursault becomes aware of his reasons for 
living, in a plague-beset city that the inhabitants of Oran become 


‘Sartre, of course, was in fact a war-prisoner; as for Camus, he knew several 


times what it was to be, as Koestler puts it, “imprisoned for biological 
disturbances.” 
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conscious of man’s fate. “Sequestration” is the existential situation 
par excellence. Man feels derelict in and cut off from an indifferent, 
godless world. He has no more place in meaningless cosmos, he is 
outside it, ontologically speaking. This could be called the “subjective 
ncarceration.” Life does not only take place in prison, it is in itself 
1 prison. That prison has an insurmountable “wall”: death. 

It would be ludicrous, of course, to say that Sartre and Camus were 
the first to become aware of such a wall. But death was always, as the 
existentialist expression goes, “récupérable”: the end, in the op- 
timistic Christian view, was a beginning; or it was reintegrated by 
rationalists within the framework of the universe as the “natural” 
termination of life; or it offered the hero the supreme opportunity 
for reaching absolute possession of himself. But the debacle of 
Christianity, rationalism and heroism, leaves death as an unredeemed 
scandal, since life, whatever meaning we may give it, becomes sud- 
denly annihilated out of any meaning. This is the only possible view 
of death this side of “sequestration,” in this respect the thought 
of Sartre and Camus is the expression of their time (not because 
man is a reflection of history, but reflection on history). Action has 
ceased to afford an escape into the absolute. It has to grope its way 
within the limits of a German camp, as Brunet does in the Roads 
to Freedom, discovering his ultimate possibilities inside a sealed rail- 
road carriage, when we take leave of him. Goetz (The Devil and The 
Good Lord) will have to work out his salvation within the oppressive 
framework of a peasants’ army and Hoederer (Dirty Hands) within 
the ruthless organization of the Communist party. The only action 
which Rieux and Tarrou can undertake in The Plague is fighting, 
with little avail, a capricious and omnipotent Evil in a quarantined 
city. The salvation that works within such limits is a limited salva- 
tion. But, before we can assess its real value and our ultimate pos- 
sibilities, the problem of death remains to be investigated. 

On closer examination, the all-importance of death, which seemed 
to constitute the common link between Sartre’s and Camus’ thinking, 
appears to be the crucial point at which they separate and diverge. 
It is no coincidence, if our own analysis is correct, that we find an 
exactly parallel treatment of the subject, within a few years, by the 
two authors, in the form of a jailed man reflecing on his fate, a few 
moments before he is sentenced to die. Both Pablo in “The Wall” 
and Meursault at the end of The Stranger are waiting for inglorious 
death to be meted out to them and, that supreme moment, what 
strikes them is its very unthinkability. “I can visualize my corpse: 
its not difficult, but / see it, with my eyes. I should be able to think 
. .. to think that I shall see or hear nothing any more, that the world 
will continue for other people. We were not meant to do that kind of 
thinking.” And Meursault: “I listened to my heart. I could not 
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imagine that a noise which had been in me for so long could ever 
cease .. . I tried to visualize a certain instant when that heartbeat 
would no longer echo in my head, but in vain.” Death, to the atheist, 
seems to mean the same total and unthinkable annihilation, yet with 
a difference: characteristically enough, for Sartre what is annihilated 
is thought and his anguished query centers on the continuation of the 
world after the disappearance of thought, while Camus’ attention is 
focused on the stilling of the “heart” within the body, on the disap- 
pearance of life. Such a difference, slight as it may first seem, con- 
tains the whole opposition between Sartre and Camus, even political, 
in its germ. 

For the existentialist philosopher, who follows the purest Cartesian 
tradition, man’s being is coextensive with his thought. But the 
“cogito” within which he is thus ontologically confined does not 
have the indestructibility of the Cartesian thinking substance. There 
is nothing in subjectivity that transcends time, on the contrary, sub- 
jectivity is equated with temporality. The present is perpetually “ni- 
hilated” and the human-reality pro-jected beyond itself (the Heideg- 
gerian ek-stasis), thus generating the dimension of the future. Owing 
to that innermost instability of the self, which, in its core, is precisely 
“nothing,” the future is bound to be the essential dimension of time, 
into which we are continually being thrown. To give meaning to our 
life is merely to make projects, “plans for the future.” With the wall 
of death, all future comes abruptly to an end: to be dead is to exist 
in the past. But since Sartre’s analyses, in Being and Nothingness, 
have shown that the past receives its meaning from the present and 
the present from the future, the disappearance of a future renders 
both the present and the past meaningless, in the strictest sense of the 
word, and the whole of life sinks into absurdity. It is that experience 
which Pablo lives emotionally: “In the condition I was in, if I had 
been told that I could go back home quietly and that I had been 
granted a pardon, it would have left me cold: a few hours or a few 
days of waiting, it’s all the same, when one has lost the illusion of be- 
ing eternal . . . Death had stripped all things of their charm.” If we are 
faced with the actual feeling (not the abstract knowledge) that we 
are not “eternal,” that is, that we do not always have a future ahead 
of us, no more intrinsic values can survive. From his enjoyment of 
life and love and his commitment to the cause of the Spanish Re- 
public the progress, for Pablo, is towards “calme,” indifference, a 
prelude to total stillness. x 

Not so with Meursault: “I gave myself leave to consider the other 
alternative: that my appeal was successful. And then the trouble was 
to calm down that sudden rush of joy racing through my body.. .” 
If Meursault is thus capable of welcoming any respite, if a limited 
future does not render life meaningless, it is because he is a man of 
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the present. While Proust’s attention was directed toward’s recaptur- 
ing the past and Sartre’s intention towards the building of a future, 
Camus’ sole preoccupation is with the present. Meursault is sensitive 
only to reality, and reality to him is actuality or sensation. His cele- 
brated sincerity, which explodes all social myths and conventions, is 
in no way a “moral” virtue, it is nothing more than his total and un- 
compromising adherence to the sole dimension of time he has elected. 
It is amply clear in the book that he loves his mother, but that love 
does not come when it socially ought to, it refuses to manifest itself 
during what Proust called the “intermittences du coeur.” It is only 
felt in actual physical sensations of communion with his mother, when 
looking at the curve of a hill she would have liked. At the hour of 
death, Meursault does not undergo transformation or sublimation, 
he does not repudiate his former “animal” values, on the contrary, he 
becomes fully aware of them vindicates them: “I had been right, I 
was right, I was always right.” He experiences as poignantly as Sar- 
tre’s character the retroactive absurdity conferred by death on life: 
“From the depths of my future, during all my absurd life, an obscure 
breeze had been blowing upon me, through years yet to come, and 
that breeze levelled out all that was offered to me . . .” But that 
threatening, because threatened, future adds all the more value to 
present life. As Camus wrote in Noces: “If I refuse all the “later 
on” in the world, it is, indeed, because I do not wish to renounce my 
present richness of life.” Finally, death is not what strips life of all 
its charm, it is what gives life its meaning. And this is why 
Meursault’s progress, unlike Pablo’s, is from indifference to joyful 
participation. 

From that fundamental divergence in the individual’s existential 
response to death spring all the other differences between the two 
writers which culminated in an outburst of polemics and subsequent 
estrangement. Since Sartrean existentialism implies the radical 
dualism of consciousness and objects, the absolute opposition of man 
and the world, leading to a poignant feeling of man’s dereliction in a 
contingent and senseless universe, Sartre’s reaction to the realm of 
the vital and the natural at large is one of nausea. Therefore the 
body, which unites consciousness to an object (a scandalous pro- 
miscuity always embarrassing for dualists and left unexplained by 
Descartes and Sartre alike) remains an equivocal, repulsive reality, 
it is “fishy,” “flabby,” “sticky,” “lukewarm.” Our incarceration is 
ultimately nothing but our incarnation. If we participate in nature 
it is by actively negating it. The sole objects which Sartre can con- 
sider without nausea and which are fully significant to him are those 
made or transformed by man, what he calls “utensils.” The only time 
Roquentin (Nausea) finds some relief is when walking along the 
Boulevard Noir, which looks like a cutting between two stone walls. 
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To Sartre, any human meaning is anti-natural. Hence the perpetual 
debasement of that supreme vital participation, the erotic experience, 
through the therapeutic use of obscenity; or the constant fascination 
with homosexuality, culminating in that extraordinary interest in 
Genet and stemming from the fact that pederasty is the acutest form 
of man’s rebellion against nature within himself. Yet the nauseated or 
homosexual characters are “in bad faith,” in so far as their revolt 
remains purely symbolic and leaves nature unchanged. Theirs is a 
passive, powerless negation, a female attitude. Salvation can only 
come from real action. 

The first evidence is that if the subject as such is doomed, salva- 
tion cannot be achieved within our subjectivity, it has to be objectified 
into the world. Pablo, alone in his cell, has nothing to oppose to his 
overwhelming sense of absurdity. Likewise, single-handed heroism 
is a failure (and Malraux’ temptation is rejected), since it confuses 
act and action. An act is a mere gesture, which leaves the world 
objectively unaltered, like Orestes walking away in style at the end of 
The Flies, and becomes meaningless after death. Only an act with a 
precise historical meaning becomes a genuine action, because it can 
be fully assumed by other people, thus ensuring a continuation of 
meaning beyond death and an actual transformation of the natural 
and human worlds. There can be survival through a common direc- 
ion of projects. In Sartrean terms, our “being-for-others,” provided 
it is not used as a device to seek individual salvation (in which case 
we end up in a vicious circle, and the famous phrase in No Exit, 
“Hell is other people, “becomes true), can alone escape the absurdity 
of death. Since history opens for us the sole future, we must work 
for a history with a real future. This is the essential dialectical mo- 
ment, when existentialism debouches into practical neo-marxism. Not 
any historical action in salutary, but only that which goes “in the 
direction of History,” that is, for Sartre, the building of socialism. 
Goetz, in The Devil and the Good Lord, or, less mythically, Hoe- 
derer in Dirty Hands, are the only possible answer to Roquentin, in 
Nausea, and Pablo in “The Wall.” 

If Sartre’s philosophy is, at bottom, nothing but Cartesianism 
without God, that of Camus, on the contrary, could be termed 
Bergsonianism without teleology. Camus’ famous “Mediterranean 
wisdom” is a conscious effort to reawaken a devitalized thought to 
the lost values of life, to recapture the full enjoyment of the vital. 
It is an old Nietzschean theme, which recurred in Céline, who clung 
to life as the only value, but failed to enjoy life fully and was therefore 
unable to evolve any positive ethics. Yet the essential difference be- 
tween Nietzsche and Camus on this point is that, for Nietzsche, the 
celebration of life is that of a life-force, a violent self-assertion of the 
individual, while for Camus vitality is not aggressiveness, but partic- 
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ipation. Man feels once more his kinship to Being, becomes reinte- 
grated in nature and reconciled to his body. The mental or senti- 
mental always rests upon that joyful immersion in the physical, 
Meursault feels suddenly his love for Marie when swimming with her 
in warm water: “Marie and I swam away and we felt in unison both 
in our gestures and our joy.” Hence the importance of natural de- 
scriptions which fill most of Camus’ essays (untranslated), and the 
ever repeated glorification of sun and sea, the “Mediterranean” ele- 
ments symbolizing a mode of existence no longer opposed to but united 
with Being. This central intuition is just the reverse of the existential- 
ist feeling of “dereliction”: the Camusian estimation of the present 
stems from a deep feeling of presence. 

It follows that morality cannot consist, as was the case with Sartre, 
in the negation of nature, but in the full acceptance of it. Camus, 
indeed, is the farther away of the two from Christianity, since 
Sartre is merely anti-Christian, while Camus is un-Christian, pagan. 
Sartre and the Christians alike burden the individual with the weight 
of his original guilt and the sinfulness of his existence. Many Sartrean 
themes, such as responsibility, guilt, anguish, hatred of the flesh, and 
Pablo’s indifference to existence once he realizes that it cannot be 
eternal, often seem to be inverted Christian themes. Camus, on the 
contrary, proclaims the value of sensuousness and the right to hap- 
piness, even in the midst of the plague, like the journalist Rambert. 
Camus, who has often been mistakenly accused of moralism, has 
consistently and insistently put happiness and enjoyment above moral- 
ity, or rather, his is a morality of enjoyment and happiness. If revolt 
against man or even nature occurs at a second stage of philosophical 
awareness, it is against the background of an original and deeper 
participation: “I understood that at the core of my rebellion, there 
lay dormant a consent.” (Noces) Life, the supreme value, is in itself 
mediation. It forces the clear-cut “subject” and “object” of philoso- 
phers into an obscure and uneasy union, in which neither of the ele- 
ments can reject the other. We are no longer in the realm of “either 
... Or,” but of “and.” Life springs from nature, even if, in order to 
maintain itself, it must sometimes fight nature. Both aspects of truth 
must be upheld and an unmitigated “yes” or “no” is equally destruc- 
tive. Hence Camus’ perpetual conflict with the lovers of the absolute. 
Life itself proposes an ethics of choice, of limitation, and “la pensée 
des limites,” which Camus defines at the end of The Rebel, far from 
being an ethics of passivity, implies constant and vigilant action. But 
this action is as different from the Stoic or Christian acceptance of the 
world as it is from the Sartrean or Marxist negation of what is in the 
name of what should be. Camusian action is inspired by and situated 
in the present, while Sartre’s action was exclusively oriented towards 
the future and justified by it. It is easy enough to see the political 
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consequences that ensue and how Camus could never accept a policy 
which, in Simone de Beauvoir’s words, “will sacrifice the men of to- 
day to the men of to-morrow.” His own credo is different: “I shall 
have pleaded . . . that the atrocious suffering of men be diminished 
as of now.” 

We can now understand better the theme of incarceration. It is the 
contemporary version of the old Platonic myth of the “cave.” Now, 
however, the cave has no beyond, it does not reveal to the gaze re- 
flections from a higher reality, it is the whole of reality itself. Certain 
phases of history are more apt to discover or uncover certain truths. 
It is no coincidence that there is such an intimate correspondence 
between Sartre’s and Camus’ fundamental experience and the meaning 
of contemporary history. Even as Corneille and Racine expressed 
the two possible ways in which the human condition could be lived in 
the last century when the creation had an undisputed Creator (that 
is, the choice between the assertion of the God-like in man or the sub- 
mission of man to the God-ordained), in the same manner Camus’ 
and Sartre’s ethics delineate the two possible ways in which a prisoner 
who cannot break away from jail can try to escape imprisonment. 
Like Sartre, he may look for history as a substitute for immortality 
and seek to replace the closed future of a man with the open future 
of men. But the value of individual life tends then to dwindle to the 
vanishing point. Or, like Meursault, up to his last moment in his 
cell, he can make the best of the joy of existence and scent the tide 
of summer odors wafted to him on the breeze. But, as Camus warned 
us, mere participation without revolt condemns the lonely individual 
to death, when the plague or society strikes. A fight has to be organ- 
ized and has to take place within history, together with the refusal to 
deify history and organization. Essentially, the importance of Sartre 
and Camus lies in the fact that they have most clearly expressed and 
exemplified the dilemma of our own times. We have to choose be- 
tween those who want to create man and the world anew and those 
who like man and the world well enough to wish only to improve 
them; between those who are willing to sacrifice an imperfect present 
to a better future and those who hold that no human future can ever 
be built upon total disregard for the present. In a word, we are at the 
crossroads between the revolutionary and the liberal ways. The 


anguishing dialogue, the irreconcilable opposition between Sartre 
and Camus continue. 
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Camus and the 
Existentialist Adventure 


A man’s work often has a label imposed on it. In this fashion the 
critic and the reading public make bold to sum all up in one word. 
The longing for certainty induces them to make misleading simplifica- 
tions. Hic jacent, for every lycée pupil, Montaigne the skeptic, 
Voltaire the ironical, Vigny the solitary and Rimbaud the adolescent. 

How many critics have branded Campus an existentialist! Was 
he, indeed? The reply has often been overhasty. Perhaps the critics 
were right, perhaps not. Or, it may be, no label can be of much help 
in understanding all that Camus meant for so many eager readers 
who regarded him not as the propounder of a system (he never 
laid claim to any) but as a man whose exceptionally sensitive 
consciousness enabled them to discover their own truths, their own 
reasons for living. 

Was he an existentialist? It could readily be denied. There was 
that famous quarrel over The Rebel that led to a break between 
himself and Sartre. “It should be noted,” Camus had written, “that 
the value which exists prior to any action controverts those purely 
historical philosophies in which value is achieved with the con- 
clusion of action. The analysis of rebellion arouses at the very 
least the suspicion that there is a human nature, as the Greeks 
had thought, and in contradistinction to the postulates of con- 
temporary thinkers.’”* 

Camus “suspects” that this “human nature” exists “prior to” the 
individual and to action. On the philosophical level, this somewhat 
hesitant affirmation inevitably placed him in a rather ticklish position 
vis-a-vis Sartre, for whom it was a heresy that could not be made to 
accord with existentialist dogmas. Camus’ theses concerning man, 
rebellion and History were based, not so much on a line of logical 
argumentation closely linked with a system, as on reasoned intuitions 
—generous as these intuitions were. Camus found a justification for 
belief in human nature in his need to establish some bond, valid 
throughout history and in every rebellion, that would bring together 
those men who like himself had longed for, and still longed for, the 
harsh taste of a purity which all the terror and violence loose in the 
world would set at naught. In this way he tried to discover a means 


? Albert Camus, L’Homme Révolté, Gallimard (Paris, 1951), 28. The italics 
are mine. Here and below, references are to the original French texts. 
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of reconciliation, somewhere between two opposed but equally unac- 
ceptable forms of violence. These are, on the one hand, de facto, 
present violence, carried out with full legality and a spurious inno- 
cence under all systems of slavery—and, on the other, the violence of 
rebellion whose aim it is to free men from de facto violence. But he 
is forced to admit that the border between violence and violence is 
demarcated by a river of blood, misery and dereliction. He feels 
cruelly caught between these extremes of entire and criminal pas- 
sivity, of entire and criminal revolution. As a result he tends to 
reject the paths of history in the name of purity and measure. For 
him this purity is an absolute imperative. Through the utilization of 
dialectics he tries to escape from the dialectics of murder and liberty, 
master and slave, nature and history. In opposition to history’s 
excesses (the concentration camps of every nation, torture, colonial 
warfare, etc.), follies that offer no way out, Camus would set up 
measure, “that smile at the apex of an endless striving.” But how can 
one hope to measure without detaching oneself from the object to be 
measured, namely History? Since he claims to be judge, Camus has 
ceased to be a party.” The dialectical course he has followed expels 
him from the universe on which, henceforth, he must in theory turn 
only the gaze of an arbiter. He has become a moralist. 

This sense of an absolute virtue, an absolute justice and an abso- 
lute truth were decried as angelism by the existentialists, who accused 
Camus of possessing a sensibility so delicate that he could not live 
out virtue, justice and truth within history. For, in Sartre’s eyes, to 
hold history at arm’s length, to seek to elude it by idealizing man, is 
downright treason. There is no slipping in and out of history to suit 
one’s convenience, “there you are in spite of yourself,” rejoins Sartre. 
And if Camus wanted the revolution to be “clean,” to take place 
“without terror or violence,” and to aim “at fostering life and not 
acting contrary to it,” he was expressing a pious, generous wish but 
one devoid of reality since, in the name of a solar or Mediterranean 
humanism (which has often been held against him) he was unwilling 
to agree that life should sometimes make its way through death. For 
the editors of Les Temps Modernes, Camus’ “rebellion’”’ was a mere 
storm in the soul’s teacup, efficacy had been eliminated. 

What was established by this dispute between Sartre and Camus? 
That Camus is not an existentialist? What does that amount to? Is he 
thereby obliged to be an essentialist? It would be much more fair 
to say merely that on certain issues they failed to agree. These points 
of divergence are far from constituting an unbridgeable opposition 
over the whole domain of their thought and action. 

It is quite pointless to try to play off Sartre against Camus. This 


* Later we shall see in what respects The Fall represents a change of viewpoint. 
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is a pseudo-problem, an academic exercise that overlooks the basic 
fact that these two consciousnesses, for the generations that have 
come after the second World War, represent the twin poles of one 
anguish, one tension, one and the same determination to attain 
freedom. Sartre himself, since the death of his former friend, has 
written movingly: 


He and I quarreled. A quarrel doesn’t matter—even if those 
who quarrel never see each other again—just another way of 
living together without losing sight of one another in the 
narrow little world that is allotted us. It didn’t keep me from 
thinking of him .. .* 


Sartre and Camus did indeed “live together.” Setting out from 
kindred assumptions, they have given an analogous or a comple- 
mentary meaning to their lives and works. 

Despite the quarrel, Sartre admitted that, in 1945, Camus had 
been “the admirable point of junction of a person, an activity and a 
work.”’* “In your person,” he told him, “you summed up the con- 
flicts of the period and you transcended them through your eagerness 
to live them out.”® Sartre was no doubt thinking of Camus’ activities 
during the Resistance, and he was thinking also of The Stranger and 
The Myth of Sisyphus, which had much in common with his own 
analyses. 

In these two books Camus developed the theme of man hurled 
into a world of misunderstanding and absurdity; he depicts man 
as alien in this world and with respect to other men, even to himself 
(Sartre, for his part, had declared that “Man is a useless passion”); 
he thinks through once again the problem of man’s lot, using suicide 
as his starting point: life is silhouetted against a background of re- 
jected suicide or, as with Sartre, Being is projected on a backdrop of 
Nothingness. And, taking what Sartre had formulated in philosophi- 
cal terms, the primacy of consciousness (man is “the being through 
which nothingness comes into the world”),° Camus expresses it in 
a more readily comprehensible fashion: “What constitutes the essence 
of this conflict, of this fracture between the world and my mind, if it 
is not the consciousness I have of it?’ In its turn, consciousness (of 
nothingness, of the absurd) is at the origin of freedom: “Thus from 
the absurd I derive three consequences which are my rebellion, my 
freedom, my passion. By the mere functioning of my consciousness 
I transform into a rule of life what had been an invitation to die— 


* Jean-Paul Sartre. “Albert Camus,” France-Observateur, 7 janvier 1960. 
‘Jean-Paul Sartre, “Réponse 4 Albert Camus,” Les Temps Modernes, aoit 
1952, 345. 

° Idem. 

® Jean-Paul Sartre, L’Etre et le Néant, Gallimard (Paris 1948), 59. 
"Albert Camus, Le Mythe de Sisyphe, Gallimard (Paris 1952), 74. 
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and I reject suicide.”* Freedom itself becomes a principle of action, 
of “commitment.” Sartre and Camus alike, but each in accord with 
his temperament, would make of literature a means of acceding to 
consciousness and would make it, too, an act of liberation. Camus’ 
activities on behalf of social and political change are well known: 
the Resistance, his editorship of the daily Combat, his leading articles, 
his essay on capital punishment, etc. 

The essential thing, in Camus, is this consciousness eager for 
justice, in which a whole youthful generation saw mirrored its own 
anguish, discovered its own values and, like Sisyphus, learned to 
snatch joy from the core of the absurd—not an ingenuous and 
irresponsible joy but one that represented a victory over the forces of 
darkness, over the absurd itself. For Camus the absurd was named 
political crime, injustice, deceit, murder, the guillotine, colonialism, 
death; in a word, oppression in any garb. He had set himself the 
impossible task of endowing each and every one with the right to 
rejoice in his own innocent moiety. As a Mediterranean man Camus 
recognized that this did exist, but he knew too that no one could 
revel in it uninhibitedly as long as innocent children continue to die. 

Life and this world remained, in his eyes, both places of exile and 
the kingdom in which he would always be aware of his “solitariness” 
and of his “solidarity”—like the character Jonas in one of his own 
stories, 

But it may be that, during these last few years, Camus felt solitary 
rather than united with others. Did he not break off the struggle and 
step outside History, as The Rebel and the anxiety he there showed 
to keep his “hands clean” might lead one to anticipate? Did he not 
remain silent on the war in Algeria, although more than any other 
man he might have been expected to express his convictions? 

Something, assuredly, had taken place in him that might be looked 
on, not as a withdrawal or lack of concern, not as any indifference, 
but rather as a pause, a retreat into himself. He was to express this 
renewed examination of conscience—this self-analysis, it might be 
called—in The Fall, which is the most existentialist of his books. 

Everywhere else in his work it is easy to discern his yearning for 
an absolute—as we have remarked in connection with The Rebel. 
This absolute, like a knot of pride, set him soaring above other 
men in spite of his keen sympathy with the human venture. With 
The Fall (this title scarcely calls for explanation) he descends once 
again among men, he abjures the angelic part of himself, and he 
accepts, as Sartre had done, “his fundamental bastardy.” The hero, 
Jean-Baptiste Clamence, quite transparently Camus himself, relates 
his exceptional career as a great-hearted defense lawer and his 


5 Idem, 88-89. 
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abandonment of this role under the proddings of an uneasy con- 
science, so that he may examine his past life and judge it. To the 
listener he confesses the whole series of his vices, his failures, his 
limitations. By this process of self-accusation he forces others, also, 
to condemn themselves. Painting his own likeness, he paints theirs. 
So he becomes their mirror, their conscience. He condemns himself, 
and thereby condemns them; but beyond that, by judging himself he 
also judges them. He names himself a “judge-penitent.” He has at 
last accepted the ambiguity of his being, he shoulders it without pride 
or false pretensions, and lives it in all its bitterness. 

The Fall, clearly, might be looked on as a new departure, the 
onset of full maturity—had not death transformed it into a conclusion. 

We have seen how several attitudes dwelt side by side in Camus. 
What really matters is not whether or not he was an existentialist, 
or whether he had read Hegel, Kierkegaard or Heidegger well—or 
badly (as has been claimed). 

What really counts is something else. This man, with his desire for 
a universe poetically metamorphosed by sensation and whose innocent 
betrothals he once had hymned, this man who had constituted him- 
self the theoretician of “absurd man” and of a certain type of 
rebellion and who, besides, had been a man of action—can he be 
regarded as a consciousness who experienced the problems of his 
time (and ours) with such intensity and lucidity that for us it can 


have the value of an example? The reply to this question must be 
an unhesitating “yes.” 
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Transparence in Camus and Kafka 


Camus’ work, in its most intimate movement, is, like Kafka’s, an 
expiation. The expiation envisaged by the two writers takes place, 
however, in different settings. In both cases these are, to a large 
degree, unhistorical. Traces of history are ironically present in the 
Italian landscapes on which Camus likes to dwell, and the mute and 
towering figure of the Arab that haunts his work doubtless has its 
roots in contemporary events. Camus’ favored settings, however, are 
the streets of Algiers, sites of a timeless poverty that has nothing in 
common with the cold misery of the northern banlieues, and bal- 
conies or plateaux from which frozen vistas offer themselves to the 
eye. “The measure of man? Silence and dead rocks. The rest is 
history.”* Since simplicity is here at once an aesthetic and an ethical 
imperative, the workers, those who perform the ritual gestures of life 
without adorning them, emerge as the true carriers of human sub- 
stance. From this transparent universe, Camus’ heroes are frequently 
drawn to the realm of indifferentiation—the desert, the Brazilian 
jungle, the misty canals of Amsterdam—which holds pitfalls that 
menace their proud lucidity. 

Kafka’s nightmare space is at once timeless and pervaded by mul- 
tiple layers of time. “The decisive moment in human evolution is 
perpetual. That is why the revolutionary spiritual movements that 
declare all former things worthless are in the right, for nothing has 
yet happened.”’* Yet in the decisive moment the burden of centuries, 
engraved in compulsive myths that hark back to the stone age, must 
be cast off. The stifling atmosphere of Kafka’s hallways and back 
rooms, the aura of shabbiness surrounding things and people, are 
the imprints of this stagnating eternity. This feeling of stagnation is 
further accentuated by the patriarchal and bureaucratic context that 
dictates the relations beween Kafka’s characters. Although a glim- 
mer from the outside hardly ever seems to penetrate into this her- 
metically sealed space, Kafka’s bureaucratic labyrinth throws back, 
obliquely, a mirror image of the oppressive traits of modern society.* 


* Albert Camus, Noces, Paris: N.R.F., 1950, p. 86. 

* Franz Kafka, “Reflections on Sin, Suffering, Hope, and the Way,” no. 6, in 
Wedding Preparations in the Country, translated by Ernst Kaiser and Eithne 
Wilkins, London: Secker and Warburg, 1954, p. 38-39. See also Walter 
Benjamin, “Franz Kafka,” in Schriften II, edited by Th. W. Adorno and 
Gretel Adorno, Frankfurt/Main: Suhrkamp, 1955, p. 196-228. 

*Cf. Theodor W. Adorno, “Aufzeichnungen zu Kafka,” in Prismen, Frank- 
furt/Main: Suhrkamp, 1955, p. 319: “Kafka turns a magnifying glass on 
oa of filth left behind by the fingers of might in the de luxe edition 
o e.”” 
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In the work of Kafka and Camus alike, the error to be expiated 
is associated with a feeling of estrangement. Camus’ images of alienation 
are primarily drawn from the sphere of social relations and imply a 
world dispersed in meaningless conventions and about to crumble 
into atoms. To this disjointed universe corresponds the impassibility 
of its viewers. Ever absorbed in the present moment, these obey the 
hidden irony of things, which tells them to live “as if . . .,” but due 
to their self-centered detachment they fail to achieve the necessary 
transparence of life. A cosmic adultery, like the one committed by 
Janine (“The Adulterous Women”) or by the narrator of Noces, 
corrects this error by establishing a unity within dispersion. “Scat- 
tered to the four corners of the world, forgetful, forgotten by myself, 
I am this wind and in this wind, these columns and this arch, these 
warm-smelling flagstones and these pale mountains around this 
abandoned city. And never have I at once so deeply felt my detach- 
ment from myself and my presence to the world.”(Noces, p. 33) 

While the dried up inwardness of Camus’ heroes thus turns out- 
word in search of a world that would “negate it without wrath,” the 
self, in Kafka, tends to take on the opaqueness of an object. Kafka’s 
numerous animal stories, by completing the menagerie of prancing 
rubber balls, robot-like assistants and hassidic dancers, crown a 
drive toward the obliteration to the self that traverses his whole 
work. The flight into animality, however, remains ambiguous in that 
Kafka’s animals at times merely exasperate the parasitic form of life 
in which his human heroes are caught up, and at times attain a 
higher generosity and freedom. In this regard, the voracious and 
accumulative narrator of “The Tunnel” opposes himself sharply to 
Odradek, an animal-thing whose buoyant existence unfolds outside 
the realm of ends and needs. “There is no having, only a being, only 
a state of being that craves the last breath, craves suffocation.” 
(Reflections, no. 35) Liberated from the weight of having, Kafka’s 
marginal creatures escape from the stagnating infinity, in which the 
Hunter Gracchus is condemned to wander and. Titorelli to paint, to 
an interregnum of clownish innocence. 

While the estrangement of Kafka’s heroes is expressed by a dis- 
crepancy between the action and the spoken word, their gestures 
and attitudes often bear the promise of reconciliation. The woman 
who from a far-away window watches Josef K’s execution wipes 
out the shame which, the hero fears, may survive his dog-like 
death. In addition to illuminating the predicament of Kafka’s char- 
acters, the failure of the spoken word sheds light on the limitations of 
language itself. “For everything outside the phenomenal world lan- 
guage can only be used allusively, but never even approximately in a 
comparative way, since, corresponding as it does to the phenomenal 
world, it is concerned only with property and its relations.” (Reflec- 
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tions, No. 57). So, in their quest for reconciliation, Kafka’s heroes 
relie on a gestural language. In the Nature Theater of Oklahoma— 
an image of the abolished diaspora—the characters are reinstated 
within a new order according to their mimetic aptitude. The libera- 
tion from a thing-like inwardness is represented, in Kafka, as a 
reversion to pure exteriority. It is not a coincidence that, in creating 
his one truly “positive” hero, Karl Rossmann, Kafka did not turn for 
a model to the problematic individuals of modern fiction, but to 
the empty self of the picaresque novel. 


By exorcising the spell of possessions, Kafka’s characters strive to 
gain access to a totality that resembles the Kabbalist Sefiroth, a 
realm of the sacred underlying the world of sense-experience.* In 
the light of this higher unity, of which Kafka’s cursed infinity is 
merely a caricature, the human notion of time will reveal itself as an 
illusion, the expulsion from Paradise and the Last Judgment as per- 
petual and non-existent events. Kafka’s village and Castle are one, 
whereas the conjunctive “and,” in Camus’ Exile and the Kingdom, 
implies a division. “It is only our conception of time that makes us 
call the Last Judgment by that name. It is in fact a kind of martial 
law.” (Reflections, No. 40) While infinite patience is the attitude 
Kafka recommends before this tribunal, it is the measure of Camus’ 
revolt that his heroes time and again attempt to usurp the authority 
of the judge. “Patience?” says the narrator of The Fall. “You are 
probably right. It would take patience to wait for the Last Judgment. 
But that’s it, we’re in a hurry. So much in a hurry, indeed, that I was 
obliged to make myself a judge-penitent.”® In a universe without 
absolute certitudes, not only the proud resignation of Sisyphus but 
also the visible kingdom of terror which Caligula and the Renegade 
dream of inaugurating is a valid alternative for superhuman justice. 

Jean-Baptiste Clamence, the judge-penitent of The Fall, bridges 
the gap between the purveyors of universal terror described in Cali- 
gula and The Rebel and the knight of the absurd who narrates The 
Stranger. Translating into ethical terms the theme of this latter novel, 
The Fall illuminates the plight of The Stranger very much in the 
same way as The Castle amplifies The Trial. In this wider perspec- 
tive, the placid mastery of oneself described in the earlier novel 
emerges as an absent-minded gliding across the surface of life; the 
nonchalant attentiveness to transparent moments, set against the 
backdrop of the Zuider Zee, opens upon an infernal finitude. “A 


“Cf. G. G. Scholem, Major Trends in Jewish Mysticism, New York: Schocken. 
Books, 1954. 

5 Albert Camus, The Fall, translated by Justin O’Brien, New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, p. 84. 
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soggy hell, indeed! Is it not universal obliteration, everlasting noth- 
ingness made visible? No human beings, above all no human beings!” 
(p. 72) This degraded landscape, above which the doves flutter 
without being able to come down, expresses the separation of inno- 
cence and justice which the narrator hopes to compensate by a 
humanist “repetition” of the crucifixion. Yet, as this ironic mono- 
logue in the Limbo unfolds, the judge-penitent’s bad faith becomes 
manifest. Far from reinstating a guilty universe and himself within 
a just order by which both could be condemned, Clamence’s usurpa- 
tion leads to a cult of slavery, his penitence to self-enslavement. 
Clamence’s self-willed Anfechtung engenders no repetition; it will 
always be too late; and the ironic purity in which the snow clothes 
Amsterdam leaves the hero and the world unjustified. 

It is significant that the authority usurped by the judge-penitent 
should be incarnated in an object, the painting “The Just Judges,” 
even as the evil power worshiped by the Renegade, in the story 
of that name, is embodied in a fetish. Camus’ impatient heroes, in 
their endeavor to inaugurate the Kingdom within Exile, translate 
the intangible in terms of property and fall prey to idols. Instead of 
attaining the transparence of life of which L’Envers et l’Endroit 
speaks, they thus run the risk of banishing themselves from the feasts 
of the earth to an Inferno of their own making. Many of Camus’ stories 
depict the slow enshroudment in self-made myths and the shift from 
engagement to encagement°—a process that The Myth of Sisyphus 
attempts to transfigure philosophically. Liberation, in Camus’ work, 
is attained either by a reimmersion in the stream of nature under- 
lying the icy crust of myths, or by a return to the simple gestures of 
everday life. 

While the engineer d’Arrast, in “The Growing Stone,” negates 
Sisyphus by casting the rock of expiation into the family hearth and 
thus reducing the burden of mythical guilt to the cycle of human life, 
Kafka, more cunningly and patiently, exorcises myths by bringing 
them to the point at which they vanish. Prometheus slowly fuses with 
the rock to which he is chained, Poseidon grows tired, and Buce- 
phalus withdraws from the battlefields to study law. “One can dis- 
integrate the world by means of very strong light. For weak eyes it 
becomes solid, for still weaker eyes it seems to develop fists, for 
eyes weaker still it becomes shame-faced and smashes anyone who 
dares to gaze upon it.” (Reflections, No. 54) By conjuring up deep- 
seated private and collective obsessions, Kafka dissolves the mummi- 
fied images of bad infinity in the light of the forgotten truth. The 
plots of The Trial and The Castle, thus interpreted, no longer appear 
as tormented exercises in theology, but as images of the world 


* The phrase is Henri Lefevbre’s. 
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as it reveals itself to the weak eyes of impatience and having. As 
Maurice Blanchot has pointed out, “the bureaucratic phantasmagoria 

. all this powerful imagery, does not represent the truth of the 
upper world or even its transcendence, it rather represents the joys 
and woes of figuration, of the exigency that obliges man in exile to 
transform error into a means of truth, and which indefinitely deceives 
him about the ultimate possibility of seizing the infinite.”’ While 
Camus sets out to recover lost paradises by reaching the point of 
denudation at which life is reduced to an image, Kafka, a critic of 
fetishism in the Biblical, Marxist and Freudian sense, attempts to dis- 
solve a stagnating world into an imageless transparence. 


The closeness, and disparity, of Camus and Kafka can be resumed 
in a series of images and gestures. Camus’ favorite vantage point, as 
we saw, is the elevated place from which the world reveals to the 
viewer its abstract symmetry. The love of heights in Camus ex- 
presses the viewer’s urge to dominate the world from above, as well 
as the wish to withdraw from it by becoming a pure world-eye. The 
withdrawal from the world, like the participation in the feasts of the 
earth, is a way of giving up the small change of one’s personality. If 
the medium implied in Camus’ work is the dialogue between “you 
and I alone facing the planet at last deserted,” (The Fall, p. 72-73) 
the fear and the utopian aspiration inherent in this work emerges as: 
nature without man. The fragile unity of the world, and the viewer’s 
amazement at its continuous existence, are conveyed by the image 
of fluttering wings and of the snowflakes that descend on Amster- 
dam. “Something would come undone, the pigeons’ flight would die, 
and each of them slowly fall down on spread-out wings . . . In an 
hour, in a minute, in a second, now perhaps, everything could 
crumble. And yet the miracle continued, The world went on, bash- 
ful, ironic and discreet, like certain gentle and restrained forms of 
women’s friendship.”( L’Envers, p. 111-112) 

The doom hanging over Kafka’s universe manifests itself in the 
sleep-walker’s pace of the author’s prose and in a hypnotic gaze at 
the things that surround his imprisoned heroes. A miraculous libera- 
tion is occasionally attained by the expressionistic presto delirando 
of pieces like “The Wish to Become an Indian,” in which the self 
and the alienated gesture are, for once, reconciled. Kafka’s funda- 
mental attitude, however, is that of attentiveness and confrontation. 
“There is no need for you to leave the house. Stay at your table and 
listen. Don’t even listen, just wait. Don’t even wait, be completely 


*Maurice Blanchot, “Kafka et l’exigence de l’oeuvre,” L’Espace littéraire, 
Paris: N.R.F., 1955, p. 78. 
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quiet and alone. The world will offer itself to you to be unmasked, it 
can’t do otherwise, in raptures will it writhe before you.” (Reflec- 
tions, No. 109) And: “A strong downpour. Give yourself to the rain, 
let its steely shafts pierce you, glide through the water that tries to 
wash you away and, in spite of all, remain upright, wait; the sun will 
overflow you suddenly and without end.” 
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Camus and Malraux: 


The Common Ground 


In 1936 Camus produced his first play: an adaptation of Malraux’ 
Days of Contempt. His contacts with the older writer have always 
been of this symbolic and open-hearted kind. For us Days of Con- 
tempt is Malraux’ most contrived novel, but for Camus, and many 
Europeans, it was more than a book, it was an event. Malraux’ novel 
confirmed less a particular thesis than a certain idea of the writer’s 
function in a time of crisis, when literature gave way to journalism 
and writing to politics. 

Malraux was faced by a situation in which speed was of the es- 
sence. His was the first novel to recognize and broadcast the danger 
of Nazism. Yet he sacrificed nothing to propaganda. His book is 
neither an indictment nor a cry of hate. It was concerned with the 
sources of man’s resistance, and hate did not figure among them. This 
refusal to sit in judgement, its most significant omission, is also its 
deepest point, and recalls Camus’ own, life-long refusal to judge his 
epoch “from above.”? The real enemy for both Malraux and Camus 
was something more universal than Fascism, something in the nature 
of man, even of the man writing. In their hands fiction became an 
act of resistance, not an act of judgment. 

Malraux defined quite clearly what had to be resisted. He saw 
that the “unformulated individualism” of his contemporaries would 
prove utterly ineffective against the ruthless ideological techniques 
portrayed in Days of Contempt. Propaganda, subtle or violent, all 
those attempts to “engineer the soul” which he also attacked at the 
Moscow Writers’ Congress of 1935, imply a radical contempt of the 
individual. No vague individualism can oppose this contempt: a 


*Hearing of his Nobel Prize he is said to have remarked: “I would have 
voted for Malraux.” In The Myth of Sisyphus, while using a theme of 
Dostoievsky’s to support his analysis of “la création absurde,” he adds a note 
that Malraux is equally relevant. But he never, as far as I know, fulfilled 
this promise of a confrontation. Camus’ absurde has no real relation to that 
which Malraux talks of in La Tentation de l’Occident. Another early essay 
of Malraux’, “D’une jeunesse européenne” (Ecrits, Paris, 1927) seems to me 
to have a greater bearing on at least the spirit of Camus’ inquiry. 


*Cf. K. Bieber, L’Allemagne vue par les écrivains de la résistance francaise 
(Genéve, 1954). 
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man must be sure of his intellectual and personal worth, sure of what 
nourishes, even in extreme situations, his identity as a man.* Kassner, 
the Communist hero of the book, discovers in the absolute solitude 
of his prison that only the primitive artist, his will to memory and 
communication, keeps his reason alive. He deciphers a prison-lan- 
guage of knocks against stone, and establishes through this drive for 
shared intelligence an unforgettable moment of human contact. 
Through Kassner we learn that all warfare is, at its base, psychologi- 
cal, and all defense related to man’s artist-nature. Fascism, in par- 
ticular, sought to destroy less the man than the idea of man in him. 

Despite Trotsky’s assertion, therefore, resistance not revolution 
is the modern, at least European theme, and it is as an analysis 
of the sources of resistance—and of complicity—that Malraux’ writ- 
ings affect “les enfants d’un demi-siécle.”* Camus joins Malraux in 
this analysis. He could hardly avoid doing so with the historical facts 
growing ever more oppressive. At the time of Malraux’ novel (1935), 
the Nazi terror had not been consummated and the Moscow purges 
were still under the horizon. The full extent of Russia’s complicity with 
Stalin and of Germany’s with Hitler was unimaginable. Camus’ 
literary career starts, symbolically, with Days of Contempt, but 
reaches its height in a terrifying “Confession d’un enfant du siécle,” 
the portrait in The Fall of Jean-Baptiste Clamence, the portrait of 
complicity. Yet most English and American writers remained un- 
aware of the mystery, at least in its political aspect. 

For Camus even style is an act of resistance. It goes against the 
confessional urge of speech, against the tell-tale heart. When he 
writes in his own person, it is with the stutter of a man lifting a stone, 
and the “terrible fluidity of self-revelation” comes only in the sub- 
versive confessional toccatas of The Fall. He always resists too easy 
a love for man, too great a desire for comunion with him, that “hor- 
rid sympathy” depicted by Poe and Baudelaire with such curious 
rational delight. This most horrible story, “The Renegade,” is the 
monologue of a priest whose tongue is cut off by savages he wants 
to missionize. Camus has not used this gory detail as a masking 
symbol for castration, but punishes through it two equivalent things: 
the treacherously easy communion of sex and that of religious fervor 
—‘T’éloquence de la chaire . . .” All his stories are, directly or in- 
directly, about true muteness, about a measure of solitude in man. 
To respect the latter is to create the very space of communion. The 
electrical contacts of (for example) d’Arrast and his new friends 


* What Malraux depicts in stylized fashion has recently found its finest, most 
moving completion in Victor Frank’s From Death-Camp to Existentialism 
(Boston, 1959). 

*On this, see the recent testimony of Gustav Regler, Das Ohr des Malchus 
(1958), who calls him “Der ehrlichste Freund aller, die vor der Tyrannei 
fliichteten. Der Unbestechliche. Le torturé et le pur.” 
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(“La pierre qui pousse”) and of the workers and their boss (“Les 
muets”) occur in this space. 

Seen as a whole, Camus’ work is a critique of communion, of 
which the major types are religion, politics, sexuality, work and speech 
(art). As religion weakens and leaves a vacuum, that “between man 
and man” which haunts modern thought, the nther modes become 
more essential, at least more obsessive. It is clear that Camus, in 
his concern with communion, must stand on religious ground without 
being thereby religious. L’Exil et le Royaume and La Chute are, as 
their titles indicate, aware of a religious world. But it shows a strange 
distortion. To go back, for a moment, to the question of speech: 
religious speech is related to prophecy, and prophecy to some con- 
cept of final judgment. Yet today we have to find a way of speaking 
clearly without speaking from above, and how difficult this is Camus 
shows by two portraits, one of a penitent and one of an artist, both 
of whom substitute a form of complicity with man for real judgment. 
John the Baptist, prophet-precursor of Christ, “clamans in deserto,”® 
becomes in The Fall Jean-Baptiste Clamence, refusing the desert, 
and clinging to man with the insidious voice and confessions of a 
drunkard. To his victims he holds out the fruit of knowledge, the 
first of complicity, the impossibility of innocence. He baptizes them 
with guilt, not with faith in a second, redemptive life. Jonah, who 
flees from God into the sea, in order not to prophesy against the city, 
becomes in L’Exil et le Royaume “Jonas” the modern artist, fleeing 
serenely into the compromises of life, and who, when ultimately 
forced to seek solitude, produces after long labor a blank canvas, 
inscribed with the mouse of a word: it could be “solitaire” or “soli- 
daire.” Jonas, like Jean-Baptiste, has refused a desert, which, be- 
ginning with Noces, plays so great a part in Camus’ imagination, and 
he enters it only to escape the baptismal powers of real human contact. 
His silence and Jean-Baptiste’s fluency reveal the same dilemma: 
of man fleeing from the desert-voice of man, from duties of prophecy 
and judgment. 

This parody of religious themes does not imply that religion was 
originally a false type of communion, any more than Pope’s use of 
the epic style in “Rape of the Lock” implies Homer’s dishonesty or 
Baudelaire’s use of religious eloquence Bossuet’s. Yet the abyss left 
by the decay of religion, an abyss in which man should learn to 
realize himself, is constantly bridged by false religion, by perversions 
of the original need for communion. The very truth of Christianity, 
its emphasis on the unity of man, on a universal communion, en- 
genders now its worst enemy. Camus derives from it the tyranny of 
totalitarian attitudes. “Totality,” he writes in The Rebel, “is, in 


* Cruickshank has an excellent page on this in his Albert Camus and the litera- 
ture of revolt (Oxford, 1959). 
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effect, nothing other than the ancient dream of unity . . . projected 
horizontally onto an earth deprived of God.” We recall that the land- 
scape of The Fall is characterized by its horizontals, and the house 
of the artist Jonas by mock-verticals. In this purely horizontal world 
only complicity, the secular form of original sin, links men together. 
“In the universe of trial . . . a race of culprits will endlessly shuffle 
toward an impossible innocence, under the grim regard of the grand 
inquisitors.” 

The Fall is Camus’ most savage portrayal of this condition of man. 
It has behind it Gide’s concern with “sincerity” and Sartre’s with 
“authenticity,” but its fundamental subject remains distinct from 
these. “Je n’ai plus d’amis,” says Jean-Baptiste, “je n’ai que des 
complices. En revanche, leur nombre a augmenté, ils sont le genre 
humain.” This is The Rebel in a nutshell; and the colloquial “en 
revanche” may retain here its stronger etymology: Satan is taking 
the only revenge he can, the revenge of seduction. With The Fall a 
particularly French and self-conscious genre, that of the Auman 
fable, achieves its maturity. Man is represented not under the mask 
of animals but under the mask of man, and the moral consists in 
distinguishing human from too human. That the serpent has a human 
voice does not make him man, It is an extreme irony that we must 
refuse Jean-Baptiste’s de te fabula narratur, his mirror-technique of 
complicity, and see in him the inhumanity of the too human. To 
raise in the reader a strong No, a No which makes him refuse to 
identify with man at the expense of all men, is Camus’ deepest in- 
tent as early as Caligula and The Plague, where we can hardly 
bear the blindness and provocation involved, and become as a child 
at a puppet show, shouting and jumping at the lurking yet so obvious 
devil—a very human, a mephisto-devil of course. 

We have said that the concern with complicity has a clear con- 
temporary basis: it is unavoidable after the Moscow “confessions” 
of 1936, and the consent of entire peoples to the hegemony of a few 
men of blood and propaganda. Yet literature anticipated the overt 
historical facts by almost a century. The eyes of the modern writer 
are sharpened by the intuitions of a Baudelaire, a Nietzsche, a 
Dostoievsky—the last-named is certainly the most important of all 
the sources common to Camus and Malraux. The conception, for 
instance, of the “judge-penitent” (Jean-Baptiste), is taken from 
Dostoievsky’s Diary of a Writer,® while Camus’ spirit of exposition 


*See the entry for October 1876. Camus happens to quote it in Le mythe de 
Sisyphe, the section on Kirilov, although confusing it with the entry of 
December 1876. The entry deals with logical suicide, and the soliloquist 
imagined by Dostoievsky argues: “En ma qualité indiscutable de plaignant 
et de répondant, de juge et d’accusé, je condamne cette nature qui, avec un 
si impudent sans-géne, m’a fait naitre pour souffrir—je la condamme 4 étre 
anéantie avec moi” (Camus’ text). The substitution of “juge-pénitent” for 
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and subornation recalls Baudelaire’s sly “Hypocrite lecteur, mon 
semblable, mon frére!” The nineteenth-century writer had foreseen 
both man’s lack of communion and the tyrannies of new, apparently 
anti-religious modes of communion. What does Camus add, in the 
theatre of European voices, to the irrevocable nature of the historical 
fact or the forceful anticipations of it from Dostoievsky to Kafka? 

His virtue was to not accept the historical fact as an absolute. He 
refused, like Malraux, to be on the side of history. This refusal is 
expressed in several ways, some going back to Malraux, some deeply 
personal. His distinction, in The Rebel, between historical and meta- 
physical rebellion, gains a special persuasiveness in the light of Man’s 
Fate, a novel which reveals the personal and metaphysical bases of 
a “historically inevitable” revolution. Camus defined the metaphysi- 
cal rebel by the cogito “I rebel, therefore we are—alone,” and this 
“alone” is the precise tragic dénouement observed also by Malraux. 
His rebels begin by dreaming of an absolute communion in and 
through revolutionary ardor. But most end in solitude, watching 
others die or being taken to die, acting out Pascal’s parable on the 
human condition. The heroes of Man’s Fate, moreover, are specifi- 
cally tempted, just before their death, to replace a fraternity based 
on the unity of man by one based on complicity. Chiang Kai Chek’s 
police chief, to seduce his man, even stages a neat little communion 
ceremony—coffee, milk, two cups, slices of bread. . . 

One line of resistance, therefore, followed by both Camus and 
Malraux, is to show that revolution has no purely objective or his- 
torical necessity but is caused as much by an irreducible metaphysical 
anguish as by a specific political motive. To try and solve a meta- 
physical problem by political means is to take the path of the In- 
quisition, to substitute totality for unity, complicity for communion, 
history for man. And, history against them, both writers rely on art 
for an image of man’s inviolability: “Art,” writes Camus, “teaches 
us that man cannot be explained by history alone and that he also 
finds a reason for his existence in the order of nature. For him, the 
great god Pan is not dead.” 

But a second line of resistance is Camus’ own, a deeply original 
and unconsummated thought. It already appears in the words last 
quoted, for Malraux rarely links art to a restitution of the sense of 
nature.” Yet the nature to which Camus refers is a special experience, 
the mediterranean nature of Cézanne, Picasso, Matisse; among poets 
of Rilke and Valéry. In it the sun strips the artist of the carnality of 


“juge et accusé” is important in one respect: Dostoievsky’s reasoner has the 
courage to kill himself, because he cannot get at nature, but Camus’ reasoner 
condemns himself only to be able to also condemn the world. His nihilism 
is more total and consequent. 


*The last pages of Les Noyers de l’Altenburg are a significant exception. 
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hope. “If there are landscapes which are states of soul, they are the 
most vulgar ones” (Noces). What man recovers at the meridian is 
the vigor to look at himself without hope, as nature looks at herself. 
True communion in this life springs from a passionate indifference 
vis-a-vis death and afterlife. 

Camus, in other words, feels his way towards a philosophy of 
indifference in matters of religion. This purpose is discernible 
in the artist as well as in the thinker. There is absolutely no such 
emphase in him as occasionally disturbs us in Malraux. He has 
twisted the neck of eloquence because, at least in the French tradi- 
tion, eloquence is insidiously religious. He has also, as many feel, 
twisted the neck of logic, this being a second idol of the tribe. As for 
the positive elements of his thought or style, these are harder to 
describe. His case is not unlike that of the modern painter: it is 
as important to know what has been omitted as to know what is 
there. Camus returns us to the point where man thinks himself anew, 
carefully erasing every vestige of religious hope or its profane pa- 
rodies. He leads his hearers back from the Promised Land into the 
Desert, to discover, in this reverse utopia, the simplest creative 
fidelities of man. 

But to achieve an indifference to the religious passion is no easy 
matter.® The lust for eternity is, in the West, the very basis of man’s 
dynamism, of his revolt against this life: to weaken the one may be 
to weaken the other. There is, further, the great danger of that pas- 
sion and revolt becoming purely secular (horizontal”). It is precisely 
this danger which Camus has analysed so clearly. He has shown 
that politics is a passion, a transferred religious fervor, and how, 
confusing flesh and spirit, it seeks to enforce spiritual truths by carnal 
means. Camus, like Valéry and the main line of modern French 
thought, is more concerned with the sins of the spirit against the 
flesh than with those of flesh against spirit. The latter, touching a 
few persons, are venal compared to the racist appetite of the former. 

Interpretation of The Stranger depends on that of Meursault’s 
indifference. The question of how to achieve a truly human indiffer- 
ence also occurs in Caligula and The Plague: it clearly involves 
much of Camus’ thought. Meursault’s attitude toward life is wrong, 
not in itself but because not consciously, firmly grasped. Even in- 
difference can be used indifferently. But after his trial, and just 
before his death, he achieves an understanding of his life, its inno- 
cence and strong indifference toward death. He rejects the priest as 


*In one sense Camus is deeply anti-Dostoievsky. He wants to assert that love 
of mankind is possible without the latter’s corollary: “that the love of man- 
kind is unthinkable, unintelligible and altogether impossible without the 
accompanying faith in the immortality of man’s soul.” (Diary of a Writer, 
entry of December 1876, chapter III). On this question of hope Camus also 
distances himself from Kafka (v. Le Mythe de Sisyphe, Appendix). 
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the reader is asked to reject Jean-Baptiste. Caligula and The Plague 
pursue further an ethics of indifference: Caligula, the adolescent, 
finds that even suffering is not eternal, and so turns against the world 
the indifference it showed him. But this only makes him the world’s 
accomplice, a categorical imperator who stills his lust for the eternal 
in an orgy of reason. In The Plague, finally, ali the characters are 
defined as much by the quality of their indiflerence as by the strength 
of their compassion. 

Camus has written that man is sustained by the wine of absurdity 
and the bread of indifference. He means that, in this best com- 
munion, the bread is an antidote to the wine. For the latter, distilled 
in the vertigo of absurdity, becomes the spirit of nihilism, of a revolt 
inspired by a deep consciousness of the world’s indifference to man. 
But from that same source comes a sober bread. Camus describes it 
as a “yes” within the “no,” a yes to the no the human body offers to 
ultimate fictions. The body, at least as the painters teach it, or the 
Algerian evangels of stone, sky and water, purifies man of his soul. 
His possession of a soul or of other souls becomes to him a matter of 
indifference: the earth, the order of nature, is life-work enough. 
Camus’ hymn to indifference contains the following words: 


This balance-point must be insisted on: a singular moment 
in which spirituality repudiates morality, where happiness is 
born of the absence of hope, where the spirit finds its reason 
in the body. If it is true that every truth bears its bitterness 
within it, it is also true that every negation contains a flower- 
ing “yes.” And this song of love purified of hope, and born in 
contemplation, may also provide the most efficacious rule for 
the active life. Emerging from the tomb, the resurrecting 
Christ of Piero della Francesca is not human of aspect. 
Nothing happy is painted on his face—only a savage and 
soulless grandeur which I cannot but interpret as a resolution 
to live. (Noces) 
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The Glance of Idiots: 
The Novel of the Absurd 


Beginning, at the latest, on that imaginary day, April 7th, 1928, 
when William Faulkner plunged the reader into the strangest of 
expository perspectives, a certain tendency may be traced in the 
modern novel to create, out of pure experience and seemingly in- 
human observation, the juxtaposition of absolute and relative which 
represents the closed universe of absurdity. 


Through the fence, between the curling flower spaces, I could 
see them hitting. They were coming toward where the flag 
was and I went along the fence. Luster was hunting in the 
grass by the flower tree. They took the flag out, and they 
were hitting. Then they put the flag back and they went to 
the table, and he hit and the other hit... 


The humor implicit in this brief look at one of our national sports, 
occurring before the coincidental name “Caddy” and the nostalgic 
experience of crawling under a fence and catching on a nail leads 
Benjy to another memory, is an example of the analytic dissection 
described by Sartre,’ and pointed out as an integral part of the 
absurd universe of L’Etranger.? 

However, in both The Sound and the Fury and Camus, this sati- 
rical intention represents only the destructive element, the des- 
pair of relativity. There is also a corollary value to undigested 
experience. In Benjy, as in many of Faulkner’s primitives—the idiot 
of the Long Summer episode from The Hamlet, for example—this 
other aspect depends entirely upon “primal” instinct, a copulative and 
pantheistic principle which Faulkner manages always to relate to 
the ritualistic code of the South and with which usually Negroes alone 
seem to have remained in continuous communion. Camus, recognizing 
what he termed the danger of “la technique américaine,” said that 
“a generalization of this device [that is, the thought pattern of “a 


See F. Jameson, “The Laughter of Nausea,” Yale French Studies No. 23, 
. 28-30. 

» Sartre, “Explication de L’Etranger,” Situations I (Paris, 1947), p. 115-17. 
It seems strange that Sartre calls on Hemingway rather than Faulkner to 
elucidate the American influence on Camus; the discussion of Faulkner’s 
conception of time (p. 70-81), though erroneous because viewed only through 
Quentin, might still have been profitable in considering Camus’ concept of 
time and the absurd world of each. 
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man without the appearance of consciousness”] would lead to a 
universe of automatons and instincts. This would be a considerable 
impoverishment.”* 

The pantheism of the author’s “noces” with the world and his 
distortion of the relative vis-a-vis the immediate and elemental, 
similar in many respects to Faulkner, and comparable to Giono,* are 
not to be disputed. Nevertheless, Camus’ inherent distrust of sheer 
instinct prevents any real sympathy with “les vraies richesses” or with 
the behavioristic responses of the actual idiot; his lack of faith in 
tradition as an underlying force withdraws him in many ways from 
the Faulknerian drama, and, on the other hand, a constant will to 
create the tension existing only in a quest for the absolute removes 
him still further from the individualistic code of Hemingwayan 
romance. 

In Camus, the central ambiguity of the human condition must be 
portrayed, not in any externalized way, but by a tension implicit in 
the very means, in the very agent, of observation. Claude-Edmonde 
Magny explains the paradox in this way: 


For an absurd work to be possible, thought in its most lucid 
form must have a part in it. But at the same time thought 
must appear only as intelligence putting things in order. 
This paradox is explained in terms of the absurd. The work 
of art springs from the refusal of intelligence to reason 
about what is concrete. It marks the victory of sensuality. 
Lucid thought sets it off, but in this very act, it withdraws. 
It won’t give in to the temptation of adding on to what is 
described the more profound significance that it knows to 
be illegitimate. The work of art embodies a drama of intel- 
ligence, but shows it only indirectly.° 


L’Etranger may be considered the first successful novel of a contem- 
porary movement which includes the recent works of Claude Simon, 
Robbe-Grillet, and others; basically, Meursault’s story is composed 
of pure observation, ordered by means of the intellect, but without 
the customary framework of the reasoning mind, in order to repro- 
duce for the reader a world free of the conventional ties of social 
and psychological explanation. We shall concentrate on the way in 
which Meursault observes and expresses the world, and on certain 
insufficiently emphazied structural aspects, in order to indicate 
the preoccypations which Camus shared with other writers who may 
have been influenced by his exercise in absurdity. 


® Les Nouvelles Littéraires (Nov. 15, 1945). 

*See W. M. Frohock, “Camus: Image, Influence and Sensibility,” Yale French 
Studies No. 4, p. 91-99. 

*Quoted by J. Guiget, “Deux Romans Existentialistes: La Nausée et 
L’Etranger,” French Review XXIII, p. 86-91. 
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It seems hardly necessary to examine the stylistic devices already 
pointed out:* the succession of verbs in the “passé composé,” skill- 
fully counterpointed against the slow and heavy “imparfait”; the 
simple, non-causal conjunctions and conjunctives; the abundance of 
verbs. In Hemingway and certain other American authors—The 
Postman Always Rings Twice of James M. Cain, for example— 
similar stylistic devices represent a reactionary primitivism, a delib- 
rate use of gesture for violent effect. But, in Camus’ hero, the range 
of vision and feeling is unaffectedly embodied in the series of dis- 
junctive presents that pass autonomously by. Here is no conscious 
attitude of defiance but an inherent and constant obsessive force, 
which could not be expressed in any other way. 

This dislocated view is epitomized and repeated in the language 
which must transmit it without betraying its fundamental incoherence. 
The difficulty for Camus and the rest lies in sustaining a juxtaposi- 
tion, the integrity of which must be simply conveyed. The key to 
this transmission of unresolved tension is a passive and ingenuous 
means of observation. Thus, to take an example comparable to 
Benjy’s view of golf, Meursault from his balcony lowers his static 
gaze upon one single segment of the street and sees the successive 
appearance of spectators and players returning from the stadium; the 
latter, caught, on the one hand, from the nullifying perspective of 
absolute stillness, and on the other, in the dehumanizing frame of 
indirect discourse, “were yelling and singing with all their lungs 
that their club would never die.” This instance may be compared 
with the famous passage from Le Mythe de Sisyphe, elucidated in 
Situations I, where the omnipresent sensation of unreality is person- 
ified by the man speaking on the telephone and separated from the 
onlooker by a glass partition—the touch of death in each passing 
moment could not be more effectively portrayed than by this omission 
of the functional factor in what is observed. 

In another significant case, Meursault’s ingenuous glance unveils 
a complementary moment of absurdity when, after having spent the 
morning blankly gazing at the “streetcar bench” of jurors and the 
other faces that stare at him, he is led away to lunch and soon brought 
back to the courtroom. This time it is he that has moved, but the 
exact similarity of the scene before him—except for one detail— 
makes a relative succession of what was in reality two moments 
absolutely severed: “everything began again and I found myself in 
the same room, in front of the same faces. Only the heat was much 
less strong and, as though by miracle, each of the jurors, the prose- 
cutor, my lawer and some of the journalists were also furnished with 


*In particular: Sartre, op. cit.; J. Cruickshank, Albert Camus (New York, 
1959), ch. 7; and A. Renaud, “Quelques remarques sur le style de L’Etranger,” 
French Review XXX, p. 290-96. 
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straw fans” (“also,” because we naturally remember that the three 
judges already had fans). This type of inverted absurdity, with the 
ironic suggestion of the supernatural or surreal to intimate what is in 
truth the total disaggregation of human vision, finds its parallel in 
the syncopated rhythm of old movies. It is certainly of extreme 
significance that Claude Simon, who, like several of his contemporar- 
ies makes an overwhelming use of present participles and so crystal- 
lizes a succession of presents, is obsessed by the auditory and optical 
phenomena above. The alienating glass partition and the striated or 
somehow mutilated film recur as leitmotifs in both Le Vent and 
L’Herbe, and always in the double role as a commentary on what is 
being remembered and the way this memory is being expressed. 

Other elements form a no less organic part of the classically 
straight-forward narrative. The blinding clarity of the Algerian land- 
scape, the open atmosphere of every scene—even, perhaps especi- 
ally, those in prison—contrast beautifully with the labyrinth of mist 
pervading the antithetical, morally oriented underground of La Chute. 
Reality alone matters; no abstraction is allowed to deflect one from 
sensuous immediacy. Thus, at critical moments when Meursault’s 
responses to the ideas of death and Christ are being tested (beside 
his mother’s coffin and later in the magistrate’s office), at the wake 
“Two hornets droned against the skylight’; and, as the magistrate is 
shaking the crucifix histrionically over him, Meursault admits, “I 
hadn’t followed him at all in his reasoning, first because I was hot and 
also in his office there were large flies that settled on my face.” It is 
extremely interesting to remember that Prince Myshkin, whose af- 
finity with the absurd hero was suggested by Sartre and some of 
whose reflections, particularly those on prison and death,’ bear a 
close resemblance to passages of L’Etranger, has a similar experience 
in the climactic scene as he contemplates Nastasya’s corpse: ‘“Sud- 
denly there was the buzz of a fly which flew over the bed and settled 
on the pillow. Myshkin started.” In his unsuccessful pilgrimage on 
earth, Myshkin is constantly and brutally shaken from his realm of 
purity by the concrete elements which make his existence incoherent. 
He is the Christ we do not deserve, as Meursault is the one we do,* 
for the latter is content to gaze at the fly. 

Meursault accepts, unconsciously and then consciously, the un- 
romantic conception of death which makes of it a natural intrusion 
of the absolute—“the guillotine is on the same level as the man 
walking toward it.” His consistent tone of detachment is often rep- 
resented in a physically dominating position. This is, of course, 


*See The Idiot (Modern Library edition), p. 20, 65. Quotation is from p. 579; 
other relevant passages p. 393, 403. See also Allen Tate, The Hovering Fly 
and other essays (Cummington, Mass., 1948). 

* Camus, “Avant-propos,” L’Etranger (American edition). 
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most apparent in his Sunday on the balcony, but it is latent even in 
his room and prison cell at night, as the various sounds and odors 
come up to him from below. Finally, in the key passage at the end 
of the novel, “From the depth of my future, during all this absurd 
life that I had led, an obscure breath rose up toward me across years 
which had not yet come and this breath leveled on its way all that 
was proposed to me then . . . . Did he understand then, condemned 
man, that from the depth of my future . . .” The perspective of the 
present seems to dominate the future, replacing the emotional value 
of the scaffold during the Revolution with the indifferent recognition 
of objectified death. 

This vague sense of detachment is seconded in Meursault’s charac- 
teristic mode of observation; the stylistic devices and perspective 
which seem to create the “décalage” correspond to an obsessive 
pattern which is itself the experience of the absurd. The gratuity of 
the observer’s glance is most important in this connection. Meursault 
is forced to repeat his resume of the murder day several times; the 
succession of scenes resembles the basically unrelated and insignifi- 
cant series of observations: “Raymond, the beach, the swim, the quar- 
rel, the beach again, the little spring, the sun and the five revolver shots.” 
The irony of this passage comes from the magistrate’s concentration 
on the last act of this series, having dismissed all that precedes with 
satisfied approval (“Bien, bien”). The murder, of no special import- 
ance except as an externalization of fixed relationship, is incompre- 
hensible unless it is reduced, or enlarged, to the same proportions 
as other gratuitous details. 

Within each scene there is the same wilful capriciousness toward 
a detail, regardless of its proportion. The only pretext directing the 
gaze is often one of analogy. Thus, at the beginning of the funeral, 
Meursault gazes at the hearse in space: “Varnished, oblong, and 
shiny, it made one think of a pencilbox.” Often, however, a new 
context created by absurd analogy is not necessary. For example, 
as Raymond decides in what way to humiliate the Arab and the three 
reiterated flute notes sound in the air, Meursault notices “that the 
one who was playing the flute had his toes spread apart.” The 
presence of somewhat digressive material adds on to the work it- 
self a certain surrealistic quality: the tale of the Czechoslovak, to be 
sure, is pertinent to Meursault’s, but the total effect of the news- 
paper clipping is the sudden appearance of another destiny seen in 
depth, as a picture-within-a-picture. Again, we know that the sym- 
pathetic reporter at the trial is Camus, we can imagine the relation- 
ship which exists between him and the condemned man; yet, whether 
he recognizes or not the asymmetrical face, the light eyes and 
inscrutable expression of the French writer, the reader has the 
impression of a gratuitous, almost irrelevant moment interrupting the 
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rhythm of the narrative and creating another disturbing dimension— 
the idea of Camus, within the consciousness of his character-narrator, 
turning away as the death sentence is pronounced. Although this 
passage might seem to identify hero and author, in reality it accom- 
plishes the reverse; the instant of recognition as in a mirror para- 
doxically suggests a double figure and one more “décalage.” 

Certain visual preoccupations show a similar tendency within 
Meursault’s mind. The abrupt appearance of the nurse in the mortu- 
ary whose flat white bandage across the face hides a chancre is 
related to many contemporary writers’ use of detached parts of the 
body to symbolize disaggregation and ambivalence. In a scene, 
crucial for its presentation and rejection of extraterrestrial possibility, 
Meursault gazes with curiosity at the chaplain’s hands: “They were 
delicate and muscular, they made me think of two agile animals. He 
rubbed them slowly against each other.” The autonomously beastly 
movements of isolated parts, familiar in Malraux’ The Royal Way, 
Man’s Fate, etc. and now in the novels of Sarraute and Simon, have 
their counterpart in Camus, and one remembers the effect of isolation 
and the conscious grasp of death on Meursault in prison, as he looks 
at the separate face reflected in the mess-tin and suddenly hears the 
sound of his voice. 

The treatment of the chaplain episode leads to a consideration of 
a parallel theme: the purely external interest in movement, geo- 
metric relationships, relative distance. “Then he got up once more and 
I thought that in so narrow a cell, if he wanted to move around, he 
had no choice. One had to sit down or get up.” Other passages lack 
the humorous comment designed to undercut the metaphysical rea- 
soning of the chaplain and resemble the kind of minute description 
apparently devoid of the consequences of time in which Robbe- 
Grillet and Butor have come to specialize. Beside the Sunday on 
the balcony one thinks of more abstract encounters between relative 
and absolute: The rhythm of the first meeting on the beach with the 
Arabs; the visual levels or planes and melopoeia—as Sartre might say 
—of the conversations in the prison visiting room; or the funeral, 
for example, wherein the “inhuman” landscape, the slick ceremony, 
the viscous perspiration and tar, the various sticky blacks and sicken- 
ing odors recall a Sartrean nausea and objectify absurdity. Meursault’s 
gaze dehumanizes a journey to the cemetery into a series of fixed, 
relative positions, the turns of the road and the different states of 
fatigue arranging and redistributing the different participants. This 
technique is beautifully epitomized in the fusion and transposition of 
living and inanimate matter: On the one hand, the face of Pérez 
(whose collapse makes one think of a “dislocated puppet” )—“large 
tears of exasperation and grief streamed down onto his cheeks. But 
because of his wrinkles, they didn’t fall off. They spread out, joined 
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together, and formed a varnish of water on the devastated face.” And 
then at the cemetery there is “the blood-colored earth that rolled onto 
Mother’s coffin, the white flesh of the roots which were mixed in.” 

It is perhaps the apprehension of the depths of man’s memory as 
a passive organ of sensorial data which summarizes the disaggregation 
of the absurd universe and which leads one, in the light of what has 
been said above, to see in L’Etranger, if not the precursor of the 
contemporary novel in France, at least the first successful exponent 
of the static “anti-roman.” 


Sometimes I set about thinking of my room, and, in my ima- 
gination, I started from a corner and came back to it, men- 
tally counting off all that was found on the way. At first 
it was quickly done. But each time that I began again, it 
was a little longer. For I remembered each piece of furni- 
ture, and, for every one of them, each object that was there 
and, for each object, all the details and for the details 
themselves, an incrustation, a crack or a chipped edge, their 
color or their grain. At the same time, I tried not to lose the 
thread of my inventory, to make a complete enumeration. 


Although in one sense this game was “an advantage,” in another it 
is evidence of the chaotic universe, unable to be grasped, which faces 
the observer. Pindar’s recommendation, “Do not aspire to immortal 
life, but use up the scope of the possible,” the epigraph of Le 
Mythe de Sisyphe, has this negative side in a Caligulan world of 
total possibility, not considered in moral terms, but as a part of 
the concrete disposition of objects. The urgent confrontation of 
man with the inanimate, seen and recorded best through the eyes of 
an “innocent” or idiot, whether he be the protagonist, narrator, or 
both, is the central theme of the modern novel, and it represents 
the most significant aspect of L’Etranger. 

When one considers the structure of the book, one notices the 
same lack of traditional novelistic technique—character study, plot, 
suspense—as in the works of Beckett, Sarraute, Robbe-Grillet and 
Simon. Like these others, Camus has described what is basically 
an abstract predicament which, by its very nature has no psycholog- 
ical or moral evolution. The humanistic and tragic interpretations 
of the work stem partly from an anticipation of Camus’ later, soci- 
ally éngaged viewpoint and partly from unfortunate inconsistencies 
of style and the presence of not strictly pertinent satiric material. 
As R. W. B. Lewis wrote, “Death is the discovered perspective of the 
novel; the story’s beginning, its middle and its end.”® At the outset 
the death of “another” stimulates no reaction in Meursault—nor 
does it at the end, although he then “understands” his mother better 


*The Picaresque Saint (Philadelphia, 1959), p. 70. 
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through analogy. The circumstantial murder (in the purest sense of 
the word) brings a sense of the absolute—but no repentance—within 
Meursault’s consciousness, since, as by an automatic ricochet, it leads 
to his own death. The murder, symbolic, is the “killing” of the sun, 
or rock (the Arabs look at or through the characters like rocks, and 
the victim incarnates a devil of the inanimate as he lies across the 
path leading to the spring). The protagonist clashes against the absurd 
nature of what he has observed until then, participates in it by his 
revolt against “the inert body” as he causes death and dies. What 
succeeds is merely an awareness of the way in which he has passively 
acted in the past and an acceptance of the absurd tenets on which 
his life was based. There is no admission of guilt and no indication of 
change, as those who would like to make him a martyr or modern 
Oedipus suggest; evidence for this conception usually comes from a 
psychological explication of overwritten passages whereby the critic 
makes the same mistake as the examining magistrate, or the two 
trial chapters are indicated as a source for Meursault’s new awareness 
of fraternity, love, and anti-institutional righteousness. These issues 
have nothing to do with the conclusion of the novel, and as Maurice 
Blanchot has said and others have intimated,’ the social and psycho- 
logical elements are superfluous. The hero is metaphysically con- 
demned to death; he’s a stranger to the world, and the original title, 
“L'Indifférent,”? might have characterized him less equivocally. Al- 
though Camus himself, tortured by political problems and the need 
to be “engaged,” gave this moral,* “In society he who doesn’t cry at 
his mother’s funeral risks being condemned to death,” he might have 
been closer to the significance of the novel if he had written, “In this 
world where we are all condemned to death one risks not crying at 
his mother’s funeral.” Camus was nearer the underlying conception of 
L’Etranger when he wrote of Ponge’s Parti pris: 


It’s the first time, I think, that a book makes me feel that the 
inanimate is an incomparable source of emotions for one’s 
sensitivity and intelligence . . . There I find the signs of what 
preoccupies and drives me on today: that one of the conclus- 
ions of absurd thought is indifference and total renouncement 
—that of the stone . . . the nostalgia for immobility.‘ 


* Faux Pas (Paris, 1943). This is the crux of adverse criticism toward Camus 
in H. Bonnier, Albert Camus (Lyon, 1959); N. Sarraute, L’Ere du Soupgon 
(Paris, 1956); and Robbe-Grillet, “L’Avenir du roman,” Critique 12, 2 
(Aug.-Sept. 1956), p. 695-701. 

* Mentioned by E. Roblés in preface to Bonnier, op. cit. 

*“Avant-propos,” L’Etranger (American edition). 


*“Lettre au sujet du Parti pris,” Nouvelle Nouvelle Revue Frangaise 8, p. 
386-96. 
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It is significant that the chapters of L’Etranger reflect a recurrent 
pattern, a monotonous round from morning to melancholy evening 
which denies by its rhythm any transfiguring evolution.’ Although 
this form is proper for a journal, Camus does not insist upon the 
literary genre, and the recurrence of thoughts of death as night falls 
—his mother, Salamano’s dog, and the execution—draw Meursault’s 
attention as all but three chapters end. (One of these three exceptions 
is, of course, the critical murder which terminates the first part; it is 
perhaps meaningful that the others are the two descriptions of 
“justice” which end by the criminal’s being led away.) The peaceful 
tone of the last pages represents a conscious grasp of the significance 
of the first chapter as a direct experience, and, even with the use of 
verbal repetition, the cyclical suggestion is achieved: “For the first 
time in a long while I thought of Mother. It seemed to me that I 
understood why at the end of a lifetime she had taken a ‘fiancé,’ why 
she played as if she were beginning over. Down there also, around 
that home where lives were dying out, evening was like a melancholy 
respite.” R. W. B. Lewis perceptively made of L’Etranger a parody 
of tragedy according to the terms of Francis Fergusson: “The 
Stranger moves from carefully realized purposelessness through a 
prolonged absence of passion to the perception that makes them both 
right and appropriate. It is, in short, the absurd mimesis of the tragic.” 
It is essential that Camus’ most important work be recognized as 
partaking of, if not instigating, the absurd anti-tragic, so clearly, if 
lengthily, described by Claude Simon in Le Vent—another of the 
tales told by an “idiot”: 


Neither Lope de Vega, nor Calder6én. Nothing but the set- 
ting: the stone fagade on the square naked, dead, empty, 
sometimes baked by the sun, sometimes in the shade, only 
scraped, polished without relief by the indefatigable wind, 
and no chattering actors coming to the front of the stage to 
tell their secrets, their suffering, but something mute, as mute 
as the setting, the naked wall, the heavy door. And completely, 
totally mute; not even a pantomime with expressive gestures, 
poses, mimics: something where there would be in the 
background that facade of a substantial and austere house, 
and the actors appearing, crossing the stage without delaying, 
passing in front of the house, entering or exiting with the 
same mute, impersonal, walled-in mask, a simple series of 
comings and goings, inexplicable, unexplained, the stage re- 
maining empty for long pauses, only occupied by the wind. . . 


*C. Viggiani (PMLA, vol. 71, 1956, p. 865-87) pointed out the gradual dis- 
appearance of references to time, but this factor constitues only a general- 
ization of the same fundamental experience as its implications become 
conscious. 
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Camus and Faulkner: 
The Search for the Language 
of Modern Tragedy 


Camus is almost unique among his contemporaries in not having pub- 
lished a long critical analysis of one of his favorite authors. Sections 
of Le Mythe de Sisyphe and L’Homme révolté explore in a general 
way the problem of art as the expression of revolt, but only the slim 
essay on Kafka and the preface on Melville fall into the category of 
pure exegesis. These two studies parallel in only modest fashion the 
twentieth century’s almost obsessive interest in criticism, as seen in 
volumes from Gide’s Dostoievsky and Giraudoux’s study of La Fon- 
taine to Malraux’ formidable series on art and Sartre’s Baudelaire. 
Camus at the very beginning of his career seems to have elected the 
theater in place of the formal essay as his preferred method of ap- 
proach in understanding how other artists he admires have dealt with 
themes which sometimes predominate in his own writings. In 1956, 
with the appearance of Requiem pour une nonne, his adaptation from 
Faulkner, Camus came very close to creating an important tragedy. 
Requiem pour une nonne stands as a kind of personal tribute to 
Faulkner, the novelist Camus considers “le plus grand écrivain 
contemporain,” but at the same time it represents a significant com- 
mentary on his own writings for the stage. 

All of Camus’ translations and adaptations for the theater should 
not be classified too hastily as preparatory or apprentice exercises 
planned to perfect his gifts as a playwright. That conclusion is 
weakened by Camus’ repeated references to the theater as his favorite 
pastime. Yet it is possible to group all his plays together, the original 
ones and those in which he acted as intermediary, and to note an in- 
creasing self-awareness of his powers as a dramatist. The works 
adapted or composed for production in Algiers logically lead into the 
period from 1938 to 1949 in which, with the exception of the Pierre 
de Larivey comedy, Camus was largely occupied with casting his 
own subjects in the medium of the theater. Following the last of his 
own plays, the mediocre success Les Justes, a new cycle began in 
1953 at the Angers festival with the reworked version of Pierre de 


‘Claude Cézan, “Avant Requiem pour une nonne,” Les Nouvelles littéraires, 
No. 1516 (Sept. 20, 1956), p. 10. 
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Larivey and Calderén and within a few years Buzzati and finally Lope 
de Vega. These four plays, mainly presenting problems in translation 
and dramatic technique, could with some justification be labelled 
exercises in stagecraft. In any case they prepared Camus for the far 
more difficult and demanding task of completing his adaptations of 
Faulkner and Dostoievsky’s The Possessed. 

The adaptation from Dostoievsky, “le prophéte du vingtiéme 
siécle,”? should for a moment be linked with the Faulkner play be- 
cause both works contain so much that has blended with Camus’ own 
way of thinking. Both too are taken from difficult and unwieldly 
novels which most readers would regard as unsuccessful. In writing 
Les Possédés Camus had to contend with the almost insurmountable 
difficulties of reducing external physical dimensions to the limits of 
the stage. He also had to simplify a complicated plot and elimate 
superfluous roles. With the interpolation of the confession of Stavrogin 
in proper sequence, he was able, usually, to follow the main outlines 
of the characters and the action. Using Dostoievsky’s narrator it was 
possible to incorporate sections of the dialogue in much the same 
form as they had been written. However, in adapting Faulkner’s 
Requiem for a Nun, a novel less of action than of articulated intro- 
spection, Camus was forced to remold most of the dialogue. Faulk- 
ner’s long prose introductions to the first two acts comprise an integral 
part of the dramatic structure. Elaborate “stage direction” passages 
serve to punctuate or relieve the tension of the speeches. After sup- 
pressing these unplayable elements Camus modified the action to 
suit the demands of the stage and rounded out the characters, 
heightening the pitch of their tragedy, by giving them new lines or 
re-shaping the lines Faulkner had given them. Unlike Les Possédés, 
where the main obstacle was a matter, of size or length, Requiem 
for a Nun called for a more complex and more intensive process of 
reworking. It was necessary for Camus to “efface himself com- 
pletely,”* as he told Dominique Arban on the eve of the first per- 
formance, and then to let himself be guided by Faulkner’s characters 
as he felt and interpreted their suffering. 

At the time of the completion of L’Etranger in 1940 Camus was 
already well acquainted with the American novel. Sartre could justifi- 
ably make the claim in his Atlantic Monthly article of August, 1946, 
that the technique of Camus’ work had been borrowed from Heming- 
way.* Germaine Brée has recently added to this an acknowledgement 
from Camus himself of his debt to Cain’s The Postinan Always Rings 


* Albert Camus, “Dostoievski prophéte du XX° siécle.” Spectacles, 1 (March, 
1958), p. 5. 


*Dominique Arban, “En attendant Requiem pour une nonne,” Le Figaro 
littéraire, No. 544 (Sept. 22, 1956), p. 4. 

‘J.-P. Sartre, “American Novelists in French Eyes,” The Atlantic Montiily, 
XLXXVIII (August, 1946), p. 114. 
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Twice.’ With the exception of Melville, whose name is mentioned 
several times in L’Homme révolté, Faulkner is the only other 
American novelist to be singled out by Camus for consistent praise. 
In ten years, between 1947 and 1956, while Gallimard’s list of 
Faulkner titles almost doubled, Camus’ estimate of Faulkner pro- 
gressed from warm enthusiasm to the opinion he expressed on the 
eve of his Requiem pour une nonne premiére: “Et Faulkner est, a 
mon avis, le plus grand écrivain contemporain.”*® An important inter- 
mediate document is the letter Camus wrote to the editors of the 
Harvard Advocate in 1951 on the occasion of their special Faulkner 
issue. 


Je suis un grand admirateur de William Faulkner, dont je 
connais et pratique l’ceuvre depuis longtemps. II est, 4 mon 
avis, votre plus grand écrivain; le seul, il me semble, qui 
s’inscrive dans votre grande tradition littéraire du XIX°* siécle 
et un des rares créateurs de l’Occident. Je veux dire qu’il a 
créé son monde, reconnaissable entre mille et irremplacable, 
comme l’ont fait avant lui Melville, Dostoievski ou Proust. 
Sanctuaire et Pyléne sont des chefs-d’oeuvre.’ 


What is curious here is the inclusion of Pylon with Sanctuary as a 
“masterpiece.” Camus is perhaps against the majority of readers in 
this opinion, but he apparently had not changed his mind when he 
adapted Requiem. The tone of the dialogue in his French version is 
much closer to either of these two novels than to any other of 
Faulkner’s major works. 

Camus’ admiration of Faulkner cannot alone justify the labor in- 
volved in preparing Requiem for a Nun for the theater. Nor can 
Camus’ “most passionate attachment for the theater’* explain very 
adequately his motives in interrupting his projected Dostoievsky 
adaptation, a task which had occupied him off and on for more than 
ten years. There was a challenge, “une passionnante difficulté a 
vaincre,”’® in finding Faulkner’s novel so tantalizingly close to being 
ready for the stage. But a more plausible explanation for choosing 
Requiem for a Nun may have been a growing awareness that his own 
plays failed to communicate the qualities of tragic seriousness that 
he found in Faulkner’s novels. Through a process of re-creation, by 
conscientious penetration of another artist’s vision, Camus was as- 
suming for himself the part he ascribed to the actor in Le Mythe de 


5 Germaine Brée, Albert Camus (New Brunswick, 1959), p. 101. 

*Claude Cézan, p. 10. 

™ Albert Camus, Letter dated May 30, 1951, The Harvard Advocate, CXXXV 
(November, 1951), p. 21. 

* Albert Camus, “Preface,” trans. by Justin O’Brien in Caligula and Three 
Other Plays (New York, 1958), p. x. 

* Arban, p. 4. 
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Sisyphe. The actor, in the perspective of the absurd, and as distin- 
guished from the ordinary spectator, is given the privilege of merging 
and identifying himself in different réles with a wide gamut of human 
types and destinies. “Pénétrer dans toutes ces vies, les éprouver dans 
leur diversité, c’est proprement les jouer.” For Camus, who in his 
long experience in the theater knew the medium from the point of 
view both of the actor and the producer, this process of self-efface- 
ment and selfless projection was also a method by which he could 
appropriate Faulkner’s novel to himself. 

The preface Camus wrote in 1957 for Coindreau’s translation of 
the complete novel presents a surprising parallel with a serious 
problem he had encountered in writing his own plays: how to give a 
tragic tone to modern, everyday language. 


.. . Faulkner avait résolu 4 sa maniére, et sans méme y penser, 
un probléme trés difficile: celui du langage dans la tragédie 
moderne. Comment faire parler 4 des personnages en veston 
une langue qui soit assez quotidienne pour étre parlée dans 


nos appartements et assez insolite pour rester 4 la hauteur 
d’un destin tragique?? 


Camus retains as much as he can of Faulkner’s dialogue only during 
the scenes of crisis, particularly in the moments when the chief char- 
acters speak from the depths of their being. But when the dialogue 
is more external, such as in expositional or transitional scenes, he 
has felt it wise to slacken the tone in order to avoid monotony. 
Camus was fully aware of the danger of turning Requiem for a Nun 
into a melodrama. 

Remarkable echoes of this same concern for language may be 
discovered in the “Preface” Camus composed a few months later for 
the 1958 American edition of Caligula and Three Other Plays. The 
search for a tragic yet unstilted modern idiom had occupied him, he 
claims, during the writing of Le Malentendu. 


Putting the language of tragedy into the mouths of contem- 
porary characters was, however, my intention in Le Malen- 
tendu. Nothing, indeed, is more difficult, since a language 
must be found that is natural enough to be spoken by contem- 
poraries and yet sufficiently unusual to suggest tragic tone.* 


It is questionable that Camus, though a scrupulous craftsman, was 
as fully involved in 1942-1943 with the technique of language as he 
was at the time of his work on Requiem. This statement of 1958, 


* Albert Camus, Le Mythe de Sisyphe (Paris, 1948), p. 107. 


*Camus, “Préface,” Requiem pour une nonne trans. by Maurice Coindreau 
(Paris, 1957), p. xii. 


* Camus, “Preface,” trans. by O’Brien, Caligula and Three Other Plays, p. vii. 
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written after he had completed most of his major works and some 
six adaptations for the theater, seems a very natural projection back 
into the past. It is much more significant that the lessons learned 
from Faulkner, he felt, should be applied to his own plays. 

The manuscript of Coindreau’s prose translation of Requiem for 
a Nun, published by Gallimard some six months after Camus’ play, 
was of doubtful value to him as anything other than a literal guide 
in transposing the dialogue from the novel to the stage setting. Camus 
wrote in the preface to Coindreau: “J’ai pastiché, en frangais, le 
style de Faulkner . . .,”* just as he had earlier told Dominique Arban: 
“J'ai pastiché le ton . . .”> But the language of Temple Drake is 
much closer to the style of Sanctuary (or Pylon!) than to either 
Faulkner’s Requiem or the conscientious, though rather prosaic and 
rhythm-less rendering by Coindreau. Two brief examples should 


suffice. In Faulkner Temple says: “. . . if you can believe you are 
going to hear anything that you haven’t heard yet,’* which 
Coindreau translates by: “. . . si vous pouvez croire que vous allez 


apprendre des choses que vous ne savez pas déja.”" Camus is far 
more direct and terse: “Si du moins vous avez encore quelque chose 
a apprendre.”* A more amusing example is Faulkner’s “moon- 
shiner’s house”® which Coindreau translates by “distillateur clandes- 
tin.”* Camus uses the single term “bootleggers.””? 

Very justifiably Camus altered some of the action of the novel, 
tying up a number of loose ends Faulkner had neglected. It is in- 
teresting that Ruth Ford’s adaptation, published in 1959 with Faulk- 
ner’s blessing, borrows several of Camus’ most important revisions 
and incorporates them without any acknowledgement. In the last part 
of the second act of the play Camus resolves the intrigue concerning 
Temple’s love letters by announcing that Nancy has handed the 
letters over to Stevens. In the novel Faulkner fails to finish out the 
letter intrigue after he has used it as one of the elements of motiva- 
tion in the murder. Camus’ expansion of Gowan’s role transforms 
him from an almost passive spectator into an active participant in 
the drama. Much more radical are the changes he makes in the 
dénouement of the play, particulary in the lines of Temple and Nancy. 
He omits Temple’s important but somewhat naive line, Faulkner’s 
crystallization of her tragedy: “So good can come out of evil.’’* In 


“Camus, “Préface,” Coindreau translation, p. xiii. 

® Arban, p. 4. 

* William Faulkner, Requiem for a Nun (New York, 1951), p. 67. 

* Faulkner-Coindreau, p. 78 : 

* Albert Camus, Requiem pour une nonne, adaptation from Faulkner (Paris, 
1956), p. 35. 

* Faulkner, p. 127. 

* Faulkner-Coindreau, p. 144. 

*Camus, Requiem, p. 95. 

* Faulkner, p. 208. 
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the Le Figaro littéraire interview Camus explained that he viewed 
Requiem as similar to a Dostoievskian world with its religion of 
suffering. Temple therefore should be made to feel that her own 
participation in the murder has not been completely expiated by 
Nancy’s martyrdom. She should be left to suffer from the “uncom- 
fortable” side of evil. Nancy moralizes more eloquently about her as- 
surance of faith in the French version, even at one point seeing 
Temple kneel down before her. In her last speech, a moving asser- 
tion of her faith, Camus lets her recite a paraphrase of a Psalm. 
Nancy’s convictions, her belief in salvation, form a powerful dramatic 
contrast with Temple’s doubts. 

Though in many respects a brilliant play, and a successful play 
as well with Paris audiences, Requiem pour une nonne remains un- 
convincing, but in a different way from Faulkner’s novel. Even 
though Camus is unfaithful to the moral order of Faulkner’s vision, 
the emphasis on a Dostoievskian-like theme takes away the motivation 
for Nancy’s crime. The background of Southern racial prejudices is 
indispensable in defining the relationship between Temple and Nancy, 
the Negro and reformed whore. Camus’ Nancy, speaking an elegant, 
almost Racinian French, has ceased to be the half ignorant, simple 
creature struggling to atone for her own sins and the sins of her 
masters. With Camus, Temple has acquired a kind of dignity and con- 
centration she lacked in the novel, but at the same time the contrast 
is lost between her basic cheapness and her search for purity of 
conscience. 

In Requiem pour une nonne Camus achieved an unusual density 
and tension appropiate to tragedy. Compared to his own plays, the 
action in Requiem seems very meagre, but this allowed a more in- 
tense concentration on the drama and suffering within each of the 
three main characters. Most important in the creation of this play was 
Camus’ discovery through Faulkner of a language and style suitably 
eloquent in tone for the projection of tragedy. One may conclude 
that for the first time in his career Camus was capable of writing a 
serious play worthy of his accomplishments in the novel. 


“Arban, p. 4. 
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Camus and the Spanish Theatre 


“For the last nine years the men of my generation have their hearts 
set on Spain, nine years during which they have carried Spain in them- 
selves as an ugly wound,” wrote Camus in 1946 in his preface to 
L’Espagne libre by Georges Bataille. “Through Spain they tasted de- 
feat for the first time, and discovered with a surprise that they are 
overcoming only now that one could be right and still be defeated, 
that strength could overcome the spirit, and that there are instances 
when courage is not rewarded. This is, no doubt, why so many people 
all over the world have lived the drama of the Spanish civil war as a 
personal tragedy.” 

Of all the French contemporary writers Camus is, with Monther- 
lant and Cassou, one of the most sincerely, even passionately, in- 
terested in the main themes of Spanish life and culture. Some of his 
sentences on Spain have an unforgettable ring for the Spanish reader 
and make it obvious that Camus has gone beyond admiration into a 
profound understanding of—one is almost tempted to say an identifi- 
cation with—all things Spanish: 


What would prestige-laden Europe be, as a matter of fact, 
without poor Spain? What has Europe invented that is more 
poignant than this powerful, magnificent light of Spanish sum- 
mer, where extremes are fused, where passion can be joy as 
well as asceticism, where death is a reason to live, where 
dancing can be a serious activity but sacrifice can be accepted 
carelessly, where nobody could point out the borderline 
between life and dreams, between comedy and truth? The 
syntheses, the formulas that the Western world tries to dis- 
cover through harsh ordeals, are produced by Spain with the 
utmost ease. But she can do it only through the upheavals of 
her rebellions, through the terrible breathing of her freedom. 
In that native land of the rebel the greatest masterpieces are 
cries uttered towards the impossible. In each one of these 
works the world in both accused and glorified. 


We know of course that Camus’ mother was Spanish. We know too 
that Spanish influence in Algeria has always been strong. Perhaps 
40 percent of the “Europeans” in Algeria are of Spanish origin. Many 
of Camus’ friends during the early years of his life must have been 
of Spanish ancestry. We also know Camus’ scrupulous mania not to 
betray or appear to betray anything connected with his youth. No 
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wonder the word “Spain” and the word “fidelity” are often associated 
in Camus’ writings. But Camus is an intellectual, an extremely sen- 
sitive and lucid writer, and therefore we can expect from him much 
more than a simple emotional tie with Spain. The emotional link is 
there, to be sure, and well anchored in his being: “At the bottom of 
my heart, a Spanish solitude,” reads an entry in his notebooks dated 
1951. And also in the preface to Bataille’s book: “Of course I have 
personal reasons to choose as I do. Spain is through blood my 
second country. And in this miserly Europe, in this Paris where 
people have such a flimsy approach to passion, for seven years half 
of my blood has ruminated its exile, yearning to reach again the only 
land where I feel in tune, the only country in the world where people 
know how to fuse on a high plane the pleasure of being alive and 
the despair of living.” 

The artistic response to Spain can be found in Camus’ theatre. 
Not only was his very first play concerned with a Spanish situation 
embodied in Spanish characters (Révolte dans les Asturies takes 
place in Oviedo), but his last play, unfinished and so far as I know 
no fragment of which has yet been published, was going to revolve 
around one of the classical myths of Spanish drama: Don Juan. And 
between these two plays the Spanish theme reappears in L’Etat de 
siége, which takes place in Cadiz and also, in a more explicit way, in 
his two French versions of masterpieces of Spanish classical drama: 
La Dévotion a la Croix, a translation of La Devocidén de la Cruz, by 
Calder6én de la Barca, and his adaptation of El Caballero de Olmedo, 
by Lope de Vega: Le Chevalier d’Olmedo. 

However interesting the works like Révolte dans les Asturies and 
L’Etat de siége can be (and there is no doubt that the former is an 
excellent “first play,” considering that several people had a hand in 
writing it; likewise most readers of the second will agree that the 
play deserved much better than the lukewarm reception it got when 
first performed), we shall concentrate here on the translations and 
adaptations from the Spanish classical theatre. Although Spain is 
present in the two plays first mentioned, it is present mainly as a 
tragic décor; the same could be said about Caligula’s Rome or about 
the Russian background of Les Justes. It is obvious that Camus is 
not trying to establish himself through these plays as a master of 
“local color;’ on the contrary, his aim is always to transcend the 
local atmosphere and to portray man’s tragedy anywhere and 
everywhere. The same might perhaps be said about the way he deals 
with a typically Spanish myth, the myth of “Don Juan,” in Le Mythe 
de Sisyphe. After all, Don Juan’s Spanish copyright has expired long 
ago. As Germaine Brée puts it, “Camus’ Don Juan attempts to ex- 
haust all the inexhaustible possibilities of human love, not through 
any mystic drive toward the absolute but through a passion for the 
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infinite diversity of each unique and passing face. He lives passionately 
in this partial and constantly renewed contact with a life which, to 
the very end, never satisfies.” Don Juan is thus turned into one of the 
heroes of l’absurde. Very possibly Tirso de Molina, the 17th-century 
creator of the Spanish Don Juan, would approve. But within this new 
framework Don Juan is no more specifically Spanish than Sisyphus, 
in Camus’ book, can be said to be purely Greek. 

According to Camus’ notes on his early years in Algeria as a play 
director and adapter, Révolte dans les Asturies was never produced, 
having been considered too bold by the local authorities, but the 
influence of Spanish themes and works was still very much with 
Camus two years later, when he directed the adapted version of La 
Celestina. Brée, who transcribes Camus’ remarks on this period, 
states that “Prometheus was followed by plays as varied as Rojas’ 
Celestina, directed by Camus amid vociferous disputes, Pushkin’s 
Don Juan . . .” It would be interesting to know which adaptation was 
chosen by Camus for La Celestina; there are several French versions 
of this long play, all more or less bowdlerized, as the extremely bold 
language appears to be too much from the normal theatre-going public 
to hear (I remember, for instance, that in one rather faithful adapta- 
tion of La Celestina given in Mexico City a few years ago well over 
one third of the audience walked away in disgust). The sentence 
“amid vociferous disputes” that follows the mention of La Celestina 
in Brée’s text seems to indicate that Camus’ version did not betray 
the original text. 

Camus’ version of Calderén’s La devocidén de la cruz brings us to 
another highlight in his efforts to make Spanish plays available to 
a modern public. It was written in 1953, when his friend Marcel Her- 
rand, “seduced by that extravagant masterpiece,” as Camus has it in 
his preface, asked him to prepare a translation to be performed 
at the big outdoor theatre in the court of the Angers palace. Obviously 
Herrand needed a complicated, showy play. Marcel Herrand may 
have been responsible for the choice. But in any case he chose well, 
for there are strong affinities between this play and some of Camus’ 
main ideas. As John Philip Couch has pointed out (“Camus’ Drama- 
tic Adaptations and Translations,” The French Review, Oct. 1959), 
Calderén’s play, “in addition to its qualities of ‘actualité’ and ‘jeun- 
esse,’ combines other themes which at one moment recall L’Etranger, 
such as the alienation of Eusebio from society, or Caligula, as in the 
violent, almost sadistic love between Eusebio and Julia . . . For the 
metaphysical similarities between Camus and Calderén one discovers 
that the Spanish critic Menéndez y Pelayo has most appropriately 
complained of the character of Julia’s using almost the same terms 
one might use today in describing the actions of Caligula. Menéndez 
y Pelayo is disturbed that Julia “commits five or six murders, without 
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any need, occasion or motive.’ There is another fortuitous link be- 
tween Calderén and Camus in the constant reiteration of the word 
‘libertad’ in the speeches of Curcio and Julia, ‘libertad’ here 
meaning the right to decide one’s own destiny.” 

We can therefore feel the choice of the play was not fortuitous. 
Both Herrand and Camus were looking for a play that could be ac- 
cepted by a modern public. The classics have to be reinterpreted 
every day if they are to remain alive. It is this most important task that 
Camus performed in this instance. His brief preface to the published 
text goes further in making Calderén understandable to a modern 
public than many a long erudite interpretation: “Grace transfiguring 
even the worst among criminals, salvation springing out of excessive 
evil, are familiar themes for us, whether we are believers or not. But 
it was more than three centuries before Bernanos that Calderén 
uttered, and illustrated in an exciting way in his Devocién, his motto 
‘All is grace’ which tries to answer in the modern conscience the 
motto ‘Nothing is fair’ uttered by the unbelievers . . . We could feel 
rewarded if this new version manages to underline the youth and 
present-day message of the Spanish theatre.” 

One cannot say it better, nor more briefly. As for the text, Camus 
follows the Spanish text very closely. Obviously he cannot translate 
the puns with which the Calder6n text is liberally larded. He manages 
to enrich and enliven his text on other occasions. He seems to be 
conscious that he is translating verse into prose and missing the puns 


and wants to make up for it. For instance when Gil exclaims, talking 
about his monkey, 


Pues jaltanera y liviana? 
Bien me atrevo a jurar yo 
que ningun burro la vid 
asomada a la ventana 


Now, how could she be haughty and frivolous? I could swear 
that no donkey ever saw her looking out from her window. 


Camus completes the idea: “Vous dites? Ma bourrique, arrogante? 
Légére, la cuisse de ma bourrique? Ah! j’oserais jurer que jamais elle 
ne mit loreille a la fenétre pour écouter ane qui vive lui chanter la 
sérénade.” 

The only noticeable departure from the Spanish text has already 
been pointed out by Couch in his excellent article: Camus wishes to 
“resolve the ambiguities of the last speech of Julia and to have her 
speak as she rises into the Heaven of being born again under the 
sign of the Cross. Calderon, either literally or symbolically, had her 
speak only of her ‘starting a new life’ and of returning to the convent. 
Ironically, Camus has here maintained with more strictness the 
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mystical element of the drama, while Calderén had equivocated.” We 
are dealing with Julia’s “apotheosis” at the end of the play. Calderén 
had by oversight given to Julia certain words that did not express 
the situation and referred instead to a more earthy life; Camus cor- 
rects this oversight, as was to be expected. 

The other Spanish play, E/ caballero de Olmedo by Lope de Vega, 
translated by Camus in 1957 for the Angers Festival and directed by 
himself on that occasion, presented more of a problem than Calderén’s 
play. For one thing, it is perhaps a more “modern” play than 
Calderén’s. It is without any doubt one of Lope’s great masterpieces, 
relying less on theology than Calderén’s play, more on movement, 
action, lyricism. But the flowing melodies of the Spanish text were 
of course almost impossible to reproduce, and the movement of the 
play created fresh problems, as it tended occasionally to sacrifice 
psychological truth. Camus felt therefore forced to take greater 
liberties with Lope’s text. It would be tedious to list all the instances 
where his text differs from Lope’s; suffice it to say that he is com- 
pelled to fill in certain points that Lope merely suggests, and has to 
take great trouble with his prose to instill in it some of the musical 
qualities of Lope’s rhymed verse. Lope’s play is above all based on a 
series of moods, partly created by music (there is a leitmotiv based 
on a folk song the meaning of which, mysterious at first, slowly 
dawns upon both the characters and the public, and reappears at the 
very end as a Greek chorus). Camus manages to preserve a great 
deal of this lyrical quality. He does it by using a supple, well-balanced 
prose, by dividing long speeches into shorter periods and by a flexible 
staccato which enhances the longer sentences and introduces a 
quicker rhythm. 

In his preface to the published version Camus again unerringly 
points out the main values of Lope’s play, “which often reminds us 
of Romeo and Juliet by the crisscrossing of the themes of love and 
death. Heroism, tenderness, beauty, honor, mystery and fantasy 
widening the horizon of man’s destiny, briefly a passion for life, are 
present all through the play and remind us of the most constant di- 
mensions of this Spanish theatre which some people have tried to 
confine to dusty libraries.” 

“Life must be cultured, but culture, in turn, must be vital,” as 
Ortega has it. By reminding us of certain vital, modern and fresh 
aspects of the Spanish classical theatre Camus is doing much more 
than satisfying a marginal interest in the theatre. (We know that 
Camus loved the theatre, we are aware that he turned to it when he 
lacked the inspiration to write novels or essays or simply when he 
was tired or depressed. He said it himself, “and then . . . well, I love 
the theatre, I am capable of . . . directing a play by Feydeau just for 
the pleasure of indicating the enter and exit of each actor.” But 
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in his adaptation of Spanish plays, and most particularly in the choice 
of plays to be translated, Camus seems to be underlining the fact 
that for him life is both playful convention (doesn’t Caligula also have 
his own conventions, which he makes up as he goes along?) and 
tragedy. No theatre is as full of conventions as the Spanish Baroque 
theatre. No theatre is as full of tragedy. Camus’ choice of plays to 
be translated, as well as the text of his prefaces, gives us a more 
complete understanding of these two fundamental elements in Spanish 
theatre. And in turn perhaps Camus’ awareness of this coexistence of 
playful convention and tragedy, combining in point and counterpoint, 
could be traced to other aspects of his novels and essays. Camus’ 
interest in the Spanish theatre may be marginal, but even a marginal 
interest can reveal a great deal about a man’s personality and 
purposes. 
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Camus in Germany, or 
the Return of the Prodigal Son 


Of all the foreign writers whose works filled the literary vacuum in 
Germany after World War II, none achieved a greater or more im- 
mediate popularity than Albert Camus, and the number and nature 
of the eulogies that recorded his death in the press indicate that this 
success was a lasting one. His fiction, from The Stranger to Exile 
and the Kingdom, is familar to German readers, and two hundred 
thousand copies of The Plague—a spectacular figure by German 
publishing standards—were sold in pocketbook form. The plays, 
which were recently published, as well as his adaptations of The 
Possessed and Requiem for a Nun, have been performed in many 
cities, and State of Siege—for various reasons the most successful— 
was even included in the current series of “Contemporary Dramas” 
broadcast by the educational division (“Schulfunk”) of the German 
national radio. Camus, who “more than almost any other writer of 
our time appealed to the hearts of youth, especially in Germany.” 
is represented in most of the standard texts for French in the 
secondary schools, and it is almost superfluous to add that his works 
have been the object of numerous reviews, articles—both popular 
and scholarly—and dissertations, which are almost unanimously 
favorable in their reaction.? 


Despite this acclaim Camus has not been a significant literary 
influence—although the careful observer can detect reminiscences of 
his work in the novels of Rolf Schroers, in the plays of the Swiss 
dramatist Friedrich Diirrenmatt, or in the recent essays of Hermann 
Kesten. More puzzling is the nature of his reputation, for one receives 
the impression, first, that an important aspect of his work is totally 
unknown or misunderstood and, secondly, that the remainder has 
been shifted kaleidoscopically to blend with a certain wishful precon- 
ception in Germany. Unlike Sartre and others who have had a greater 
intellectual and literary impact, Camus is welcomed warmly and al- 
most emotionally. This warmth is reflected in what seems to be a general 


’ Rheinischer Merkur, Jan. 15, 1960. 
*I located only one definitely negative review: Walter Heist, “Vom kurzen 


Atem eines Moralisten: La Chute,” Deutsche Universitdtszeitung (1956), 
Nr. 15-16, pp. 26-27. 
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tendency, on the one hand, to impose a German spiritual paternity 
upon his works and, on the other hand, to redeem him, the errant 
son, by stressing the Christian elements in his books. But before dis- 
cussing Camus in Germany, we must recapitulate briefly the subject 
of Camus and Germany, for the public reaction is conditioned largely 
by the failure to understand and to acknowledge his attitude toward 
Germany. 

“The profound conflict of this century,” Camus wrote in L’Homme 
révolté (Gallimard, 1951), “is perhaps not so much between the 
German ideologies of history and Christian political concepts, which 
in a certain way are accomplices, as between German dreams and 
Mediterranean tradition, between the violence of eternal adolescence 
and virile strength, between nostalgia, rendered more acute by know- 
ledge and by books, and courage reinforced and enlightened by the 
experience of life—in other words, between history and nature” 
(p. 369). Whether or not one agrees with Camus’ interpretation—and 
critics like Sartre often have not—it is undeniable that it reflects his 
attitude toward Germany. Because of this fundamental belief Camus 
has wrestled intensively with the enemy in order to defeat him on his 
own grounds. His writings, especially in the period between The 
Myth of Sisyphus (1942) and The Rebel (1951), provide ample 
evidence of the scintillating cerebration that characterizes this relation- 
ship of fruitful antagonism. 

“Never perhaps at any time,” he speculated in Le Mythe de Sisyphe 
(Gallimard, 1942), “has the attack on reason been more violent 
than in ours . . . From Jaspers to Heidegger, from Kierkegaard to 
Shestov, from the phenomenologists to Scheler, on the logical plane 
and on the moral plane, a whole family of minds related by 
their nostalgia but opposed by their methods or their aims, has 
persisted in blocking the royal road of reason and in recovering 
the direct paths of truth” (p. 39). The paradox lies in the fact that 
these thinkers so zealously block the road of reason in the hope that 
they will be forced by this metaphysical dead-end to make what 
Camus calls “the existential leap” to a transcendent faith. He cites 
Jaspers as a “caricatural” example, for Jaspers concludes that the 
very failure of reason to comprehend reveals not the absence but the 
existence of transcendence, As Camus elucidates: “The absurd be- 
comes god (in the broadest sense of the word) and that inability to 
understand becomes the existence that illuminates everything” (p. 
52). Husserl and the phenomenologists eliminate transcendence from 
their system, but “a sudden shift in thought brings back into the 
world a sort of fragmentary immanence that restores to the universe 
its profundity.” For Husserl tries to make of psychological truth a 
rational rule, thus deifying eternal reason, Camus finds himself un- 
able to accept this existential leap: “That geometrical spot where 
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divine reason ratifies mine will always remain incomprehensible to 
me” (p. 67). 


In The Rebel Camus considers the German philosophers of history 
—principally Nietzsche, Hegel, and their followers—and then declines 
to accept their solutions. Many of the ideas expounded in this essay 
had been anticipated during the war in his editorials for the under- 
ground journal Combat and in his Letters to a German Friend (writ- 
ten between July, 1943, and July, 1944), for the German occupation 
compelled him to translate his theoretical objections to totalitarianism 
into the active struggle of a resistance leader against Nazism. Never- 
theless, Camus is in full sympathy with the premises of Nietzsche’s 
thought. “From the moment when man no longer believes in God or 
in immortal life, he becomes ‘responsible for everything alive’. . . 
It is he, and he alone, who must discover law and order” (p. 94). 
But Nietzsche’s next step is the total acceptance of the inevitability of 
phenomena, and from his recognition of fatality there arises a gradual 
“deification of fate” leading to “the prison of history” in which crime 
is legitimized. Camus’ criticism of Hegel is similar in its objections, 
for the Hegelian system involves again the deification of history, 
faith in its purpose, and the sanction of its means. Camus does not, 
of course, reject both systems in their entirety, but the fact that 
“Nietzsche and Hegel served as alibis to the masters of Dachau and 
Karaganda” certainly implies “that one aspect of their thought or 
of their logic can lead to these appalling conclusions.” And he clin- 
ches his argument pragmatically with an examination of Nazi Ger- 
many, which he calls “the supreme example of Western nihilism.” 
German critics have failed to take cognizance of this entire aspect 
of Camus’ life and thought—in many senses the experience that formed 
the backbone of his moral system. Otto Friedrich Bollnow, who rather 
patronizingly discussed The Rebel from the position of the profes- 
sional philosopher, loosely associates Camus with the existentialists, 
reduces his ethical position to a variation on Kant’s categorical im- 
perative, and completely ignores the refutation and rejection of the 
German ideologies.* The Letters to a German Friend (which, signifi- 
cantly, have not been translated into German) are often cited by 
title alone as though they were a plea, written after the war, to forgive 
and forget. “He was one of the first who, as early as 1945 in his 
‘Letter to a German Friend,’ raised the cry for reconciliation.”* And 
Karl Korn, one of Germany’s more influential critics, called Camus 
“the Frenchman of the Resistance who, immediately after the con- 
clusion of. hostilities in his imaginary letters to a German friend, 


*“Von der absurden Welt zum mittelmeerischen Gedanken: Bemerkungen zu 
Camus’ neuem Buch Der Mensch in der Revolte.” Antares, 11/1 (Jan. 1954), 
3-13. 

“Berlin Telegraf, Jan. 5, 1960. 
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took the noble moral position that there should be no total and eternal 
condemnation of the enemy after the end of a terrible total war.” 
These writers, clinging to one or two sentences, have overlooked the 
central import of the book: the rejection of an entire civilization that, 
at this point in history, incarnated an ideology that Camus loathed. 

Most authorities agree that the basic political allegory of The 
Plague (1947) refers to the German occupation of France although 
its implications are universal. Not only have the Germans consistently 
ignored this interpretation;® one writer actually went so far as to apply 
the allegory to a divided and occupied Berlin, calling The Plague 
“the first depiction of our own situation, represented by the example 
of a city, completely cut off from the world outside, that dies out and 
perishes.”’ And another critic, discussing Jean-Louis Barrault’s pro- 
duction of State of Siege in 1948, neglected to mention the fact that 
the figure of the Plague was dressed in the uniform of a Nazi officer.* 


This is not intended to imply, of course, that Camus harbored a long 
grudge against the Germans as a people. Even in his Lettres a un ami 
allemand (Gallimard, edition of 1948) he made this clear: “And 
despite yourselves, I shall continue to regard you as human beings. To 
be faithful to our belief we are compelled to respect in you what 
you do not respect in others” (p. 83). But it is undeniable that 
an awareness of Camus’ antagonistic attitude toward German 
thought and the German occupation is essential in order to un- 
derstand works like The Plague and The Rebel. In their igno- 
rance of this tension the Germans have made several false identi- 
fications in order to explain Camus as a man and as a writer in terms 
acceptable by post-war German standards. The most outstanding and 
misleading of these is the identification with Franz Kafka. This rubric 
has been so often stated that it has reached the form of dogma in a 
recent reference work: “Camus, Albert, became known after the 
Second World War, especially through his novel The Plague, as a 
writer influenced by Kafka.”® In the introduction to a selection from 
The Fall that was published in one magazine, the editor wrote: “In 
this book . . . Camus wrote a sort of counterpart to Kafka’s Trial, in 
which the accused has become identical with the accuser—as juge- 
pénitent.”* And Wilhelm Grenzmann, in Weltdichtung der Gegen- 
wart, claims: “Camus believes that he has found in Kafka a kindred 


*“Der Dichter der Revolte: Zum Tode Albert Camus’,” Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung, Jan. 6, 1960. 

*The only notable exception is a scholarly, not a popular, article: Alfred 
Noyer-Weidner, “Das Formproblem der ‘Pest’ von Albert Camus,” German- 
isch-Romanische Monatsschrift, VIII (1958), 260-285. 

* Berlin Telegraf, Jan. 5, 1960. 

* Wilhelm Grenzmann, Weltdichtung der Gegenwart: Probleme und Gestalten 
(Bonn, 1958), p. 291. 

* Willi A. Koch, Musisches Lexikon (Stuttgart, 1956). 

* Merkur, January, 1957. 
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spirit and cites him as an example of his own absurdity. But wrongly 
so, for Kafka transcends the limits within which Camus doggedly re- 
mains . . . To be sure, we are reminded very much of Kafka in his 
first important story, The Stranger” (p. 279). And comparisons of 
Kafka’s works with The Plague are legion. Such assertions are grossly 
misleading, for they imply that Camus is no more than a second- 
rate French Kafka. And Grenzmann, in his indignation, distorts the 
relationship grotesquely. For » tile it is perfectly true that Camus has 
concerned himself with Kafka—his essay on “Hope and the Absurd in 
the Works of Franz Kafka’ is cne of the most perceptive studies that 
have been written on the subject—he rejects much of Kafka. 

Camus regards The Trial as a highly successful novel of the absurd: 
“Nothing is missing, neither the unexpressed revolt, nor lucid and 
mute despair, nor that amazing freedom of manner which the charac- 
ters of the novel exemplify until ‘heir ultimate death.” But he is not 
so happy with The Castle. “The Trial propounds a problem which 
The Castle, to a certain degree, solves.” Camus agrees with the state- 
ment of the problem, but discards the solution as a literary version of 
the leap that he had criticized in Husserl, Jaspers, and others: “This 
subtle remedy that makes us love what crushes us and makes hope 
spring up in a world without issue, this sudden ‘leap’ through which 
everything is changed, is the secret of the existential revolution and of 
The Castle itself.” Camus sees in Kafka an apostate to the doctrine 
of the absurd: “I see merely that the absurd work itself may lead to 
the infidelity that I want to avoid.” Yet precisely this infidelity to 
reason, the “leap,” this hope, bestows upon Kafka’s work its univer- 
sality. “It is universal because its inspiration is religious. As in all 
religions man is freed of the weight of his own life. But if I know 
that, if I can admire it, I also know that I am not seeking what is 
universal, but what is true. The two may well not coincide.” It is 
impossible to stress Camus’ debt to Kafka if one comprehended 
the basic speculative disagreement between the two men. 

Despite his professed atheism, the Catholic Church in France has 
regarded Camus with benign eyes, and in Germany the same indul- 
gence is common. Along with its obituary notice one Catholic weekly 
printed a full translation of “Les Amandiers” with the following 
note to the reader: “And even if the Christian reader misses in Camus 
the consoling prospects of which he, the Christian, may be assured, 
he would do well, for this very reason, to give Camus, the sincere 
ponderer (Griibler”), the respect that he deserves.”* Other critics go 
much further. Karl Korn has identified even Rieux, the narrator of 
the book that Camus has called his most anti-Christian work, as 


2 Originally published in 1943; included as an appendix to later editions of 
Le mythe de Sisyphe. 


* Die allgemeine Sonntagszeitung, Jan. 17, 1960. 
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“eine anima naturaliter christiana.”* In the same essay he explains 
that faith and hope are the two consolations that Camus offers in The 
Plague: “If there is any mark of the man who survives . . . then it is 
what the doctor realizes at the end: . . . Men who hope survive the 
plague. That is Camus’ conclusion. His book is a document of faith 
.. . For Camus the plague produces in certain representative figures 
something like a new, pure hope that is free of desire . . . He who 
discards Christian hope may not borrow any substitute hope from 
the orient. There are only two ways: the way of despair and the way 
of hope.” Here the critic, typical of a generation of German literati 
who seem often to be theologians manqués, has projected Camus’ 
hope in life into the Christian dimension of eternity because he fails 
to perceive Camus’ middle between hope and despair. 

This confusion, which in reference to The Plague is ridiculous, 
becomes almost understandable, if not pardonable, with regard to 
The Fall, which Sartre has called “perhaps the finest and least under- 
stood” of Camus’ works. Francois Bondy, who should actually know 
better since he assisted in the German translation of The Rebel, asserts: 
“In The Fall the expressions sin, penance, judgment, asceticism, 
self-recognition, have a central significance in the Christian sense, 
even though in a rather peculiar fashion.”® And the editor in Merkur 
after vacillating uncertainly, finally implies a Christian interpretation: 
Jean-Baptiste Clamence is “right down to his name a symbolic figure 
for the doubting and desperate conscience of our time, raising a la- 
ment over the absence of God and . . . even going so far as to cite the 
abandonment of the Son of Man as a parallel to his own. Here there 
speaks, even in the garb of blasphemy, a contemporary John the 
Baptist’s vox clamantis in desertiam [sic!|.” No one would quarrel 
with the assertion that the narrator’s name, as well as many of the 
references, have symbolic significance. But the German reviewers un- 
hesitatingly accept a Christian interpretation of the symbols despite 
the “garb of blasphemy” in which Camus has clothed them. 

Certain of the arguments advanced here, certainly, are not unique 
among the Germans, but nowhere else is there to be found such a 
concerted national attempt to adapt Camus to the ostensible standards 
of an entire people. Yet it is only too obvious that the prodigal son, 
who indeed began with a reaction against German ideologies, had no 
intention of returning to the philosophical, literary, and religious 
fold invitingly opened to him by the assiduous efforts of the Germans. 
Camus maintained till the sudden end of his life the intellectual 
independence and honesty so characteristic of him as a man and as an 
artist. And Germany, whose solicitous paternity he firmly declined, is 
left holding the calf—which has grown remarkably fat. 


*“Allegorien der Existenz,” Merkur, January, 1949, pp. 90-97. 
*“Albert Camus’ Meisterwerk,” Der Monat (1956), pp. 67-71. 
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Camus and 
Alger Republicain 1938-1939 


During his short life Albert Camus had several careers. One of them, 
and not the least distinguished, was in journalism. During and after 
World War II he was associated with two of the greatest newspapers 
in France, Combat and L’Express. He made his debut in journalism, 
however, in Algiers in 1938, when Pascal Pia hired him to work for 
Alger Républicain, a Leftist daily that claimed to be “the daily news- 
paper of the Popular Front, that is, of Democracy.” His first signed 
articles appeared in October, 1938 and the last in August, 1939. Soon 
after the outbreak of war Camus left Alger Républicain and tried 
unsuccessfully to volunteer for military service. Finding it impossible 
to get another job in Algiers, he went to Oran, where he spent the 
winter of 1939-1940. By March, 1940 he was in Paris where, on 
Pascal Pia’s recommendation, he was hired by Paris-Soir. The invasion 
and occupation temporarily ended his journalistic career, and he did 
not return to it until the spring of 1944, when the arrest of Claude 
Bourdet thrust him into the editorship of the clandestine Combat. 

Camus’ first signed pieces in Alger Républicain were book re- 
views in the “Salon de Lecture” column. Though he was soon given 
more important assignments by the editor, he continued to write 
occasional brief reviews until he left the paper. There are two of 
particular interest, one of La Nausée and the other of Le Mur. 
In both, he pays great tribute to Sartre’s literary and philosophic 
talent, but he complains about the author’s world-view, which he 
finds depressing. During most of 1938 Camus wrote for the “Salon 
de Lecture” and covered a number of insignificant events (e.g., the 
explosion of a gas main, a municipal council meeting). By early 1939 
Alger Républicain was putting Camus’ talent to better use. In an 
“open letter” to the Governor General of Algeria (January 10) he 
protests against the imprisonment of an innocent man. There are no 
“little injustices,” he says. “There is injustice and its thousand faces.” 
Between March and August he covered several long trials. In his 
descriptions and condemnation of the terrible injustices of the 
French legal system one can see foreshadowed both the trial episode 
in L’Etranger and Tarrou’s revolt in La Peste. In May 1939, after 
spending several weeks in Kabylia he wrote a long exposé (eleven 
articles) on the potentially explosive situation that existed there. 
(The articles were reprinted in part in Actuelles III, 1958.) If 
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French authorities had followed the recommendations Camus made 
it is not impossible that the post-war outbreaks and the rebellion in 
Algeria might have been prevented. In any case, the trial articles 
and the series on Kabylia are further evidence of the continuity and 
integrity of his ethical stand. All his adult life Camus fought inces- 
santly to diminish social and political injustice and to alleviate 
suffering of men. 

The bibliography that follows lists all of Camus’ signed articles 
and several unsigned pieces that I believe to be by him. 


1938 


9 Oct. Le Salon de Lecture. Marina di Vezza, le nouveau roman 
d’Aldous Huxley. P. 5, cols. 1-2. 


20 Oct. Le Salon de Lecture. La Nausée, par Jean-Paul Sartre. P. 
5, cols. 6-7. 


23 Oct. Le Salon de Lecture. André Gide, par Jean Hytier. P. 5, 
cols. 6-7. 


2 Nov. Le Salon de Lecture. Les Salopards, par René Janon. P. 
4, cols. 5-6. 


22 Nov. Le Salon de Lecture. Les Fables bénoises d’Edmond Brua. 
P. 3, cols. 6-7. 


26 Nov. Quand la France abandonne la Méditerranéenne aux 


pirates . . . “Un vapeur francais? Stoppez ou je tire.” P. 2, 
cols. 3-4. 


28 Nov. Le Salon de Lecture. Les Revues. “Poésie”. Numéro 
spécial de la revue “Aguedal” (Rabat). La Revue algé- 
rienne “Vendredi” disparait. P. 4, cols. 6-7. 


3 Dec. Dialogue entre un président du Conseil et un employé a 
1:200 francs par mois. P. 1, col. 1; p. 3, col. 4. 


18 Dec. La Gazette de Renaudot. Petit portrait dans le gofit du 
temps. P. 2, cols. 6-7. Signed A. C. [Camus?] 


24 Dec. Un conseil municipal pittoresque. Le budget d’Alger est 
voté dans la confusion par 24 voix contre 13. La séance 
fmit dans le tumulte. P. 1, cols. 5-6; p. 3, col. 5. 


30 Dec. Une cassure dans une conduite de gaz est mise 4 jour rue 


Blanchard. Est-elle la conséquence de l’explosion? P. 1, 
col. 6. 


31 Dec. L’enquéte sur l’explosion de la rue Blanchard continue 
dans le secret. P. 1, col. 7; p. 2, col. 5. 
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1939 
3 Jan. 


10 Jan. 


14 Jan. 


15 Jan. 


16 Jan. 


21 Jan. 


24 Jan. 
28 Jan. 


4 Feb. 


5 Feb. 


7 Feb. 


9 Feb. 


10 Feb. 


13 Feb. 


18 Feb. 


19 Feb. 


22 Feb. 
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Le Salon de Lecture. Commune mesure, par Renaud de 
Jouvenel; Lettre aux paysans sur la pauvreté et la paix, 
par Jean Giono. P. 3, cols. 6-7. 


Lettre ouverte 4 M. le Gouverneur Général. P. 1, cols. 1-2. 


Le couscous, du nouvel an a été offert par Mme Cha- 
pouton aux meskines d’Alger. P. 4, col. 4. 


L’auteur et ses personnages. Conférence de M. Jules 
Romains. P. 2, col. 4. 


Le Salon de Lecture. Caroline ou le départ pour les iles, 
par Félix de Chazournes. P. 2, cols. 3-4. 


L’Equipe. Manifeste du Théatre du l’Equipe. P. 5, col. 1. 
Not signed. Initials A. C. written in pencil at end of article. 


Revues nord-africaines. P. 3, col. 6. 


Le Salon de Lecture. Le quartier Mortisson, par Marie 
Mauron. P. 5, col. 6. 


L’affaire Hodent ou les caprices de la justice. P. 1, col. 1; 
p. 2, col. 5. 


Le Salon de Lecture. L’Equinoxe de septembre, par Henry 
de Montherlant. P. 7, cols. 1-2. 


M. Rozis révoque cing employés municipaux quoique le 
Conseil départemental de discipline n’eit trouvé aucune 
faute a leur reprocher. P. 1, col. 7. 


La dix-septiéme session des Chambres d’Agriculture d’Al- 
gérie s’est ouverte hier sous la présidence de M. le Gou- 
verneur général. P. 1, cols. 6-7; p. 2, cols. 3-7. 


Les travaux de la 17e session des Chambres d’Agriculture 
d’Algérie ont pris fin hier. P. 2, cols. 1-2. 


M. Gaston Bergery expose la doctrine du Parti Frontiste. 
P. 2, col. 2. 


Le Salon de Lecture. Livres de femmes. Pou la victoire, 
articles et discours de la “Pasionaria”; Dernier vol, par 
Amelia Earhardt; Femmes soviétiques, par Héléne Isvol- 
ski. P. 5, cols. 6-7. 


Japon-Chine. Une conférence de M. Claude Farrére. P. 5, 
cols. 1-2. 


Un magistrat contre la justice. L’Affaire Hodent ou la 
multiplication des abus de pouvoir. P. 1, col. 1; p. 2, col. 2. 





\e 


a 
™ 


Ay 
. 





21 


22 


23 


4 Apr. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Mar. 


Michel Hodent comparaitra le 20 mars devant le tribunal 
correctionnel de Tiaret. Laissera-t-on le scandale se con- 
sommer? P. 1, col. 1; p. 3, col. 5. 


Le Salon de Lecture. Littérature nord-africqine. Périple 
des iles tunisiennes, par Armand Guibert; Introduction a 
l'étude de I’'Islam, par Abd-Errahman ben El-Haffaf; Du 
bled a la céte, par Aimé Dupuy. P. 5, cols. 1-2. 


L’affaire Hodent. Comment on circonvient et on éloigne 
un témoin génant. P. 1, col. 1. 


Le Salon de Lecture. Le Mur, par Jean-Paul Sartre. P. 5, 
cols. 5-7. 


L’affaire Hodent. Un homme juste plaide pour un inno- 
cent. P. 1, col. 7. 


Les “complices” de Michel Hodent et les fantaisies de 
linstruction. P. 1, col. 7. 


L’affaire Hodent. Pour s’effondrer dans le ridicule l’in- 
struction n’en est que plus odieuse. P. 1, col. 4; p. 2, col. 4. 


L’affaire Hodent. C’est demain matin au tribunal correc- 
tionnel de Tiaret que l’innocence des inculpés sera re- 
connue. P. 1, col. 6; p. 2, col. 7. 


L’affaire Hodent devant le tribunal correctionnel de Tiaret. 
La premiére journée d’audience a montré qu’aucune faute 
ne pouvait étre reprochée aux inculpés. De notre en- 
voyeé spécial Albert Camus. P. 1, cols. 6-7; p. 2, cols. 1-2. 


Le jugement de l’affaire Hodent sera rendu ce matin. Les 
défenseurs ont souligné hier linanité d’accusations que le 
ministére public a eu le tort de ne pas abandonner. De 
notre envoyé spécial Albert Camus. P. 1, cols. 6-7; p. 2, 
col. 1. 


L’innocence de Hodent et du magasinier Mas a fini par 
triompher. Le tribunal correctionnel a acquitté tous les 
prévenus et mis a la charge des parties civiles les dépens du 
procés. P. 1, cols. 6-7; p. 2, col. 1. 


Le Salon de Lecture. Forét vierge, par Ferreiro de Castro 
(traduction de Blaise Cendrars); L’exploration du Sahara, 
par Henri-Paul Eydoux. P. 4, cols. 6-7. 


Le théatre de l’équipe et le “Baladin du monde occiden- 
tal”. Announcement. P. 4, col. 1. Not signed. 


Comment les assurances sociales défavorisent les ouvriers 
nord-africains de Paris. Une interview du docteur Saspor- 
tas, médecin de la Caisse d’Assurances Sociales de la 
Région Parisienne. P. 2, col. 5. 
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9 Apr. 


23 Apr. 


25 Apr. 


23 May 


5 June 


Oo 


June 


9 June 
10 June 


11 June 


12 June 


13 June 


14 June 


15 June 
25 June 
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Le Salon de Lecture. Bahia de tous les saints, par Jorge 
Amado. P. 5, cols. 6-7. 


Le Salon de Lecture. Romans frangais. Le Pot aux Roses, 
par P.-H. Michel; L’amour de soi-méme, par Guy Maze- 
line; Les Navires traqués, par Jacques Baif. P. 6, cols. 1-2. 


Contre l’impérialisme. Une conférence de M.R.E. Charlier. 
P. 4, cols. 3-4. 


Le Salon de Lecture. Le pain et le vin, par Ignazio Silone; 
La galére, par André Chamson. P. 2, cols. 6-7. 


Misére de la Kabylie. I. La Gréce en haillons. P. 8. 
Misére de la Kabylie. II, Déniment. P. 8. 


Misére de la Kabylie. III. Le Dénuement (suite). Cing 
enfants sont morts pour avoir mangé des racines vénéne- 
neuses. P. 1, cols. 6-7; p. 3, cols. 5-6. 


Misére de la Kabylie. IV. Les salaires insultants. “6 a 10 
francs par jour pour 12 heures de travail.” P. 1, cols. 1-2; 
p. 2, cols. 3-5. 


Misére de la Kabylie. V. L’habitat. P. 8, cols. 1-7. 


Misére de la Kabylie. VI—L/’assistance. “Un médecin 
pour 60.000 habitants.” P. 1, cols, 4-5; p. 2, cols. 3-4. 


Misére de la Kabylie. VII. L’enseignement. Les palais 
dans les déserts. P. 1, cols. 5-6; p. 2, cols. 2-3. 


Misére de la Kabylie. VIII.—Deux aspects de la vie écon- 
omique kabyle: l’artisanat et l'usure. Des taux d’usure a 
110 pour cent. P. 1, cols. 3-5; p. 3, cols. 3-5. 


Misére de la Kabylie. IX.—L’avenir politique; les centres 
communaux. “Quand la démocratie remplacera le caidat.” 
P. 1, cols. 4-5; p. 2, cols. 2-3. 


Misére de la Kabylie. Pour vivre la Kabylie réclame: 1° 
Des salaires humains et la liquidation du chémage. 2° La 
révalorisation de sa production agricole. 3° Des mesures 
complémentaires: porte ouverte a l’émigration, organisa- 
tion de habitat, équipement technique du pays, etc... . 
P. 1, cols. 1-2; p. 2, cols. 3-5. 


Misére de Kabylie. Conclusion. P. 1, cols. 1-3. 
En trois ans, l’inspecteur Chennouf n’a pas appris grand’ 


chose sur l’assassinat du Muphti mais en revanche il a 
beaucoup oubli¢. P. 1, cols. 6-7; p. 2, cols. 3-5. 











C&W. 


25 June 


26 June 


27 June 


28 June 


29 June 


4 July 


25 July 


26 July 


28 July 


31 July 


8 Aug. 


Le Salon de Lecture. Les écrivains et leurs critiques. Con- 
stantin Léontieff, par Nicolas Berdiaieff; Henri Heine, par 
E. Vermeil; Introduction a Swift, par A. M. Petitjean. 
P. 3, cols. 6-7. 

L’Assassinat du Muphti devant la cour criminelle. Au- 
jourd’hui, plaidoirie de la partie civile et réquisitoire de 
Pavocat général. P. 1, cols. 5-7. Initials A. C. written in 
pencil at end of article. 


L’Avocat général renonce a soutenir l’invraisemblable 
accusation portée contre Cheikh El Okbi et Abbas Turqui. 
P. 1, cols. 6-7; p. 2; cols. 1-6. 


Les défenseurs d’Akacha Mohara et Boukheir ont ré- 


clamé l’acquittement de ces trois accusés. P. 1, cols. 5-7; p. 
2, cols. 1-4. 


La Cour Criminelle reconnaissant l’innocence de Cheikh 
El Okbi et d’Abbas Turqui les a acquittés. P. 1, cols. 1-4; 
p. 2, cols. 1-3. 


La pensée engagée. Scandale de la verité, par Georges 


Bernanos; La Commune, par Albert Olivier; Les Nou- 
veaux Cahiers. P. 3, cols. 4-5. 


L’affaire des “Incendiaires” d’Auribeau en Cassation, 
Histoire d’un crime, ou Comment on imagine un crime 
pour les besoins d’une accusation. P. 1, col. 1; p. 2, col. 1. 


L’affaire des “Incendiaires” d’Auribeau (II). Comme au 
Moyen Age: la torture au service des accusateurs. P. 1, 
col, 1; p. 2, col. 2. 


L’affaire des “Incendiaires” d’Auribeau (III). Un odieux 
déni de justice. P. 1, col. 1; p. 2, col. 5. 


L’affaire des “Incendiaires” d’Auribeau (IV). Des in- 
nocents condamnés aux Travaux forcés et leurs con- 
damnés [sic] a la misére “au nom du peuple frangais” 
.- 468 Em 2, OL. 


De Malencontreuses poursuites. P. 1, cols. 6-7. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


MICHEL BENAMOU, who teaches at Dartmouth College, is preparing 
a study of Wallace Stevens. GERMAINE BREE at present is head of 
the Department of } omance Languages, New York University. In 
the fall she will go . the Institute for Advanced Study, Madison, 
Wisconsin. Her most recent book examines the work of Camus 
(Rutgers University Pr. ‘s). ROBERT CHAMPIGNY is at Bloomington, 
Indiana, University of “diana. His book-length study of Camus’ 
L’Etranger has been pub. ‘ed by Gallimard. 


JOHN PHILIP Coucn, who is on the faculty of The Woman’s College 
of the University of North C arolina, is preparing a stylistic study of 
Montaigne. SERGE DousBRovs <Y, Brandeis University, is author of 
the forth-coming Nouvelles .’Amérique. JACQUES EHRMANN of 
Pomona College will write on‘ : pastoral genre. 


Louis Hupon, Vanderbilt Unive~ ‘ty, is investigating “galant” and 
“galanterie” as 17th-century literary and social concepts, GEORGES 
J. Joyaux, on the East Lansing campus of Michigan State Univer- 
sity, writes with especial authority on North African matters. ANNE 
MINOR is an Official of the French Covernment’s cultural services, 
Fifth Avenue, New York. She has \ritten extensively on recent 
French literature. 


PIERRE RUBE is a medical doctor, and li’ *s in New York. CARL A. 
VIGGIANI of Wesleyan University, Middle. wn, will publish a book 
on Camus. KURT WEINBERG will spend n xt year away from the 
University of British Columbia campus. He v ‘I use his “Guggenheim 
year” to advance an investigation into Bau elaire’s conception of 
beauty. 


The remaining nine contributors have (or will s ortly have) a con- 
nection with Yale University. ViCcTOR BROMBER: has almost com- 
pleted a ms. dealing with the French intellectual. JoHN DarZzINs 
studies comparative literature. MANUEL DURAN, now at Smith College, 
will transfer to Yale in the fall. H. GASTON HALL is leaving Yale to 
take up a lectureship at Glasgow University. GEOFFREY HARTMAN 
will shortly publish a book on Malraux. R. W. B. Lewis of Prince- 
ton, author of The Picaresque Saint, has been visiting this year at 
Yale. HENRI PEYRE heads the Romance Languages Department. His 
next book will consider literature and sincerity. JOHN K. SIMON, 
who teaches French, writes on literature, theatre and cinema. THEO- 
DORE ZIOLKOWSKI, of the Yale German Department, has devoted him- 
self more particularly to the works of Hermann Hesse. 
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The subject of YALE FRENCH STUDIES’ twenty-sixth issue 


will be 


THE MYTH OF NAPOLEON 
; 
to be followed by issues consi tring 


WOMEN WRITEES 
JEAN-JACQUES RC JSSEAU 


Previous issues include 24 MipsiGHT NOVELISTS AND 
OTHERS; 23 Humor; 22 FRENCY EDUCATION; 21 POETRY 
SINCE THE LIBERATION; 19-2@ ‘CoNTEMPORARY ART (a 
double number, illustrated, $23.00); 18 PASSION AND THE 
INTELLECT, OR, ANDRE MALRAUX; 17 THE ART OF THE 


CINEMA (illustrated). One dollar each. 
.t 
(These earlier issues are available to subscribers at 


2V5 cents each:) 


15 Social and Folitical France; 14 Motley: Today’s 
French Theatr ; 13 Romanticism Revisited; 12 God 
and the Writ. c; 11 Eros; 10 French-American Liter- 
ary Relatio“iships; 9 Symbol and Symbolism; 8 What’s 
Novel in the Novel; 6 France and World Literature; 


4 Literature and Ideas; 3 Criticism and Creation. 





A two-year subscription (four issues) costs three dollars fifty; a 
one-year subscription (two issues) costs two dollars, single copies 
one dollar each. Write to Yale French Studies at W. L. Harkness 
Hall, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 











